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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘Income-tax payers, brewers, ground landlords, and 
motorists are to be the bearers of the budget burden for 
the year. Whether they are the right persons to bear 
it, as best able, Mr. Lloyd George did not need to con- 
sider, and no doubt was only too glad not to consider. 
These classes are reputed by the masses rich ; therefore 
they must pay. What need of further argument? So 
everybody, or at any rate the vast majority, is happy, 
because the burden is not to fall on them. Even the 
smaller income-tax payer is bought off with further relief. 
In one thing only is the pocket of the old guard of Liberal 
voters touched—tobacco. But the true Radical is 
always more keen to fleece the rich than to help him- 
self. If his pipe costs him more, he will be more than 
consoled by the thought of the Duke of Bedford having 
to‘ disgorge ’’. So far as the Budget will relieve the 
teally poor—if it will—we take no objection ; but there 
'smuch more politics in it than social reform. 


There are always oddities in Budget schemes. The 
relief from tax on £10 of income for every child under 
sixteen may have a curious effect in some cases. An 
actual instance is where a person has an income of £240 
and has eight children under the age. He has to pay on 

80 now, so that when the deduction is made for his eight 
children he gets free from income tax altogether. There is 
the balance too in some instances between the deduction 
for children and the increased duty on whisky. If aman 

four children and pays the ninepenny rate of tax, 

what he gains on the former is almost balanced by what 

has to pay extra on whisky if he uses a bottle per 
Week in his family. Exactly he loses 2s. 6d. a year. 


| to the poor. 
flesh of Carmelite House—as well as of the spirit of 


Mr. Lloyd George had only himself to thank for his 
breakdown in the Budget statement: for this kind of 
physical breakdown or nerve exhaustion a man nearly 
always has but himself to blame. If he had dammed his 
feelings and- stuck to his figures, after the way of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Goschen, and other strong 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, a sensational adjournment 
for beef-tea or milk would probably have been un- 
necessary. The Budget statement might well have been 
an hour and a half shorter without loss to anybody. In 
this case the Chancellor would no doubt have had to 
forego his electioneering passages ; but these would have 
kept well enough for the platform later. 


Not a little of Mr. Lloyd George’s success till now 
has been because he has never bored the House. 
Even during all-night sittings and obstruction his 
speeches have not bored people. But there is an end to 
this if he is going in for four- and five-hour speeches 
split into halves through physical exhaustion of speaker 
and listener. We have always thought that Mr. Haldane 
would have made a better Chancellor of the Exchequer 
than Mr. Lloyd George, because of his station in life, 
temperament, and intellect: clearly he would make a 
better one, too, in physical staying power. If Mr. Lloyd 
George ever prepares another Budget, he should be 
trained by Mr. Haldane, physically and mentally. 


There was one portion of his speech which we fancy 
will be to the taste of scarcely anybody. When he came 
to talk of farming and forestry, it was as if the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ”’ paired with the ‘* Daily News ”’ and had a sort 
of hybrid: at any rate that is the impression one has 
when these ‘‘ Wake up, England !’’ passages are read 
immediately after the emotional, exalted passages as 
There always has been a good deal of the 


Bouverie Street—about Mr. Lloyd George ; that is why 
he appealed as President of the Board of Trade to a con- 
siderable number of his opponents who were fond of 
talking about his common-sense. 


Mr. Foster’s speech the other day on the Canadian 
It was a warning 


Budget was on the right lines. 
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to Canada not to rush too eagerly into the most- 
favoured-nation relations with foreign countries. The 
time, he believes, is near when an appeal to 
the British electors will involve a change in Great 
Britain’s fiscal arrangements. If Canada has bound 
herself fast to other nations, the best market to which 
she can look for the improvement of her business 
may not be hers, because she will not be in a position 
fully to reciprocate. The Empire was relieved-of the dis- 
abilities created by the treaties with Belgium and the 
Zollverein, and when the day comes for an Imperial 
Customs arrangement it would be peculiarly unfortunate 
if those who have agitated so long were in no better 
position than if the denounced treaties were still in force. 
Other Powers have foreseen the possibility and have 
naturally done their best to drive in a wedge whilst the 
deor is open. 


Newfoundland never did quite trust its politicians, and 
whenever a campaign is on hand, failing the discovery of 
alternative policies, parties discover the treachery of 
their opponents. A sensational plot is said to have been 
disclosed for bringing the Colony into the Canadian 
Dominion. Both the Premier (Sir Edward Morris) 
and the ex-Premier (Sir Robert Bond) seem to be 
included in the charges and allegations. S. John’s 
is much excited. Think of the narrow escape the 
Colony has had! If the proposal had been to hand 
Newfoundland over to France, the pother could hardly 
have been greater. Sir Edward Morris is taking action 
for criminal libel on account of a statement that he 
was in Canadian pay. This was a little too hot. Any- 
way, everyone seems to be anxious to disclaim doing 
anything in particular to bring about an end which many 
on both sides of the Labrador Straits would welcome. 


Sir George Farrar’s speech in Johannesburg on 
Monday marks one of the rocks in the way of South 
African union which has yet to be passed. That 
rock is nothing less than the thinly veiled disloyalty of 
the Dutch element in Cape Colony. The Cape Dutch 
would indeed seem now to be much less British than 
their friends in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. When drawing up the Constitution, the Con- 
vention adopted a representation basis intended to secure 
fair play to the country districts. In Cape Colony that 
means that the British settler on the land will not be 
at the political mercy of the towns; it is also taken to 
mean that the Bond will lose the last shred of its much- 
diminished power. The opposition of the Bond to the 
representation provisions of the Constitution has been 
endorsed by the Dutch-dominated Cape Parliament, and 
it remains for the Transvaal to stand firm on behalf of 
the country voter. Sir George Farrar is heartily with 
Mr. Botha and his colleagues on the question, and, if 
the Cape changes are insisted on, is prepared even to 
abandon the Union. 


According to the accounts of the character and ability 
of the new Sultan Mehemet V. he is just the sort of 
nominal sovereign desired by the military leaders. 
Abdul Hamid was deposed because in all probability he 
rebelled against the constitutional réle he had been 
forced to accept, and encouraged plots against the 
new order. Mehemet V. has not enough ability and 
experience to take an independent part. He is too glad 
to find himself out of prison, and he is the creature of 
those who have liberated him and made him Sultan. The 
soldiers of the Young Turk party are now on top—thanks 
to the argument of big guns. The Sultan will in future 
be what they wish, and under the mask of constitu- 
tionalism Mehemet V. will be the centre of their intrigues. 


If they quarrel again, there may be another occupant 
of the throne. The accounts of the joy of the people over 
the succession of Mehemet are not much more than 
common form. At the most it means they think Abdul 
was a bad Sultan. They hope Mehemet may be better ; 
but his virtues for them are not reckoned in terms of 
constitutionalism. They think of him as the Sultan who 


girds on the sword of Osman. He kisses the garments of 
the Prophet according to usage; his taking ‘the oath 
to observe the Constitution is in the greater part of 
Turkey an unintelligible ceremony. Its people under. 
stand, too, how far the present power is in the hands of 
those who have authority ‘‘ to bind and to loose ’’, to 
use the words of the Fetva. And the government is in fact 
now in commission in Turkey. The prospects of good 
government would be more hopeful if Mehemet himself 
were a more powerful personality. 


The political significance of the birth of an heir to the 
Dutch throne explains the anxiety with which it has been 
expected and the interest taken in the event in this 
country. It secures Holland from the succession of a 
German Prince; and the absorption of Holland in the 
German Empire now becomes so remote that it may be 
reckoned impossible. But more than this, which is so 
satisfactory for the Dutch, we always like to know that 
the direct line of heirs to a throne is kept up; anything 
to escape a republic. 


The Shah, at a meeting of his Councillors, has again 
talked of granting a Constitution. His agreement to 
an armistice at Tabriz for an indefinite period whilst 
supplies are being provided is hopeful. He is said 
to have been impressed by the representations of Great 
Britain and Russia; but what seems to have appealed 
to him and his advisers more is the attitude of the 
Nationalists since intervention. They are prepared 
to fight the Shah to the end, but not with the aid of 
the Powers. The situation is not without its humour 
if it be true that they are joining forces with the 
Royalists in opposing the sending of relief by Russia. 
There has, at any rate, been fighting between the 
Persians and the Russians, and the topsy-turvy effect 
of intervention has been to make the Shah’s most re- 
calcitrant enemies at home his temporary friends. For 
his own sake his Majesty had better find a way of 
making the temporary permanent. There are more 
possibilities in foreign intervention than in any so-called 
Constitution. 


We must look on the Indian Councils Bill as an Act. 
There is no other way out of it. The Opposition and the 
House of Lords gravely mistrust the measure ; but as it 
has been backed by the Government of India—strongly 
backed by, we fear, a weakish Government— it would not 
be wise to resist any further. This clearly is what Mr. 
Balfour feels. His speeches in Tuesday’s debates and 
Lord Percy’s attitude left no doubt that the Bill will pass, 
though perhaps something may be done to lessen the 
dangers slightly. Mr. Hobhouse had been given orders 
by Lord Morley to be as moderate and conciliatory as 
possible. 


The speeches of Mr. Rees, Mr. Smeaton, and Colonel 
Murray are not at all pleasant to read. These men are 
Liberals, they know India, and they are uneasy as to the 
effects of this measure. We incline to think that Mr. 
Balfour is a little too benign in what he says about the 
agitators who have been punished. He seems to think 
that they should not be ruled out of any possible share 
in representation hereafter, as they may reform. That 
is farsight, perhaps, but we should doubt these late 
repentances of the smooth rascals who have been de- 
ported. We hope, by the way, that Brentford will be 
rid of Dr. Rutherford at the next election. His 
fantastic speeches on India are laughed at here; 
and he makes a capital butt for Mr. Rees’ wit. Alas, 
the effect on ignorant minds in India must be very 
different! The present dangerous Bill is probably due, 
largely, to the Rutherfords, Mackarnesses, Cottons, and 
Keir Hardies of this and previous Parliaments. 


The Prime Minister has appointed a sub-committee 
of the Imperial Defence Committee to inquire into ques 
tions affecting the Admiralty raised by Lord Charles 
Beresford. This is a right move and the selection of 
names is judicious. It is a purely civil committee—anaval 
member could hardly be appointed to inquire into what 
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is really an issue between Lord Charles Beresford and 
Sir John Fisher. Certainly Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, Lord Morley, Mr. Haldane, and Lord Crewe make 
up a strong panel. The Prime Minister is considering 
the advisability of appointing a separate inquiry into 
Admiralty administration generally. 


Whispering that he will ne’er consent, we should 
not wonder if, all the same, Mr. Churchill is forced to 
consent; for Mr. Austen Chamberlain insists that his 
salary shall be raised, and has tabled an amendment to 
that end. We have already said that Mr. Churchill is 
worth more than £2500 a year—as Ministers, Liberal 
or Conservative, go. One could run through a little 
list of five-thousand-a-year Secretaries of State and First 
Lords in various Ministries, who, set to earn their own 
living in the open market, would scarcely have made 
their £500 a year—Mr. Labouchere put it, if we 
remember aright, at £300. Now if Mr. Churchill had 
not been born a Churchill, he might have gone into the 
market and have made some thousands a year. So that 
if the salary of the President of the Board of Trade is to 
be raised, it does seem rather absurd to except so able a 
President as he is. 


But what an extraordinarily unfortunate time the 
Government has chosen to raise the salaries of Ministers, 
and a number of clerks into the bargain! Here is a 
great deficit, taxation is to be raised, trade is bad, and 
new Dreadnoughts and Neptunes and old-age pensions 
seem likely to run us into not tens, but hundreds, of 
millions more expenditure. Mr. Haldane cuts down the 
Army by some thousands of pounds—the Government’s 
virgin act of ‘‘ economy ’’—but by way of balancing 
this the Prime Minister introduces a plan to give some 
more thousands a year to Ministers and the Civil Service 
permanent officials. Of course it may be said “‘ It’s 
worth while to pay for the work of a good man—it’s 
cheaper in the end’’. This is so. All well-organised 
concerns recognise it. Mr. Burbidge, for example, is 
paid five thousand a year, and the shareholders, 
directors, and employees all cheer when his name is 
mentioned. 


But then, it may be argued, Mr. Burbidge has brought 
Harrods pound shares up to four pound ten. The Board 


-of Trade. and the Local Government Board have not 


raised the value of British Empire stock particularly 
of late. On the whole, we predict, this salary-raising 
plan of the Government will be very unpopular in the 
country. People who moil for a few pounds—or a few 
shillings—a week will snarl. The Labour Party is 
already showing its teeth; and with the Labour Party 
in this matter will go a great number of clerks, small 
tradesmen, and struggling professional men. The 
Government will suffer through this proposal a great 
deal more than they suppose. 


In the debate on the Post Office Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain made a valuable suggestion for dealing with the 
grievances of Civil servants. The practice of members 
of Parliament making themselves the mouthpieces of 
every pettifogging complaint that Government servants 
in their constituencies insist on their bringing before 
the House of Commons is becoming a nuisance. It 
increases the self-importance of members, but it en- 
courages unscrupulous agitation and brings improper 
influences to bear on Government Departments. 


The Government must do this or not do that for 
fear of officials who threaten revenge in the con- 
Stituencies. This, as Mr. Chamberlain said, is one of the 
most demoralising and degrading conditions under which 
a democratic franchise can be used. The Post Office is 
a glaring example of these vicious conditions, and postal 
servants especially use elections to further their special 
interests. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion is that an 
impartial tribunal should be set up, to which all ques- 
tions affecting the conditions of service of public servants 
Should be referred. Mr. Buxton admitted that the tone 


and temper of the House was in favour of the suggestion. 
The debate ought to move the Government to act on it. 


The Trades Board Bill, popularly the Anti-Sweating 
Bill, passed its second reading on Wednesday without 
adivision. Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Balfour made earnest 
and strong speeches in its support, with certain reserva- 
tions. They objected to the too extensive powers of the 
Board of Trade; especially to the power of extension 
to other trades besides those mentioned in the schedule, 
and of applying a minimum wage fixed by one district 
to another district. But the case of the foreign com- 
petition of sweated industries raises the most important 
question. 


There is no provision in the Bill for the case where 
fixing the rate of wages here would drive the industry 
out of this country and send it to a foreign country. 
Nothing can be done for the workers ; they cannot have 
the advantage of the Bill if the foreign sweated produce 
is allowed to come in unrestricted. Mr. Tennant relies 
on an agreement with foreign countries similar to that 
which prohibited the importation of white phosphorus 
matches. Could there be a stronger form of protec- 
tion than this, if the agreement could be made, which 
is very doubtful? Mr. Churchill dealt with the difficulty 
by referring to the steps that are being taken for putting 
down sweating in other countries. But why did he not 
say ‘‘ retaliation ’’? He had a fine chance for putting 
forward his own doctrine again. No doubt he remem- 
bered that his free-trade friends would be down on him if 
he was indiscreet too often on the same subject. 


The Great Northern, Great Central, and Great 
Eastern Railway Companies have withdrawn their Bill 
for amalgamation. They decline to go on because they 
think unfair conditions were imposed by the House of 
Commons. Why, they ask, should they throw on their 
shareholders the cost of a wide roving inquiry on the 
general question of railway amalgamation? Then, 
largely for this purpose, six more members were added to 


the Committee ; and this would mean numberless more 


questions and undue lengthening of the proceedings. Mr. 
Churchill was asked what he proposed to do now the Bill 
was withdrawn ; and it appears the Government think of 
appointing a Commission to inquire into the subject of 
amalgamation. 


This is the more reasonable way. As we said when 
the Bill was before the House of Commons, a Committee 
on a private Bill is not a suitable tribunal for investigat- 
ing general policy. Its duty is to decide a particular 
matter as alaw court does. Parties do not brief counsel 
to discuss things at large. It would suit counsel, but it 
would be very unfair to the client. The Parliamentary 
Bar has had a very nasty shock. Railway Bills have not 
been plentiful lately, and this Amalgamation Bill pro- 
mised to be the very finest plum they have had for a long 
time. Now it is snatched from them just when it seemed 
about to fall into their mouth. 


The Attorney-General, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs spoke at the annua! meeting of the Bar 
on the necessity for additional judges of the High Court. 
This was the only topic of general interest. There are 
two common law judges fewer now than there were five- 
and-thirty years ago; and they have far more work than 
they had then. An example of this is the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, a recent addition which occupies three 
judges fifty days a year. But the Treasury has not yet 
exhausted every existing source of judicial supply. The 
latest suggestion is worthy of the ‘‘ efficiency ’’ of this 
progressive Government. It is to send one or more of 
the retired judges on circuit as Commissioners. 


One consequence of this undermanning of the Bench 
is ever-increasing arrears ; and cases now ready for trial 
have not a chance of being heard before next February. 
Cases cannot be heard on circuit, and prisoners are kept 
waiting for trial for months—a crying evil. Yet there 
is nothing in the Budget about £15,000 or £20,000 for 
more judges. Two Commissions have reported that 
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this is the only remedy. The only apology for inaction 
has been these expected reports. They sweep away all 
possible excuses for doing nothing. 


Mr. Joe Devlin M.P., like an amateur Sultan, is still 
at the head of his rebellious Hibernians, and the Sheik-ul- 
Erin is evidently afraid to issue a ‘‘ fetva ’’ against him, 
while a kind of deputy Khalif from Irish America follows 
him about our islands, but cannot get at close quarters. 
It means nothing less than a rupture between the Irish 
bishops and the Irish party, no matter how carefully the 
Irish papers may disguise it. The bishops want to control 
the Hibernian Order, but Mr. Devlin defies their lord- 
ships, and Mr. Redmond seems quite unable to control 
Mr. Devlin. 


The Earl of Mayo and Mr. H. D. Connor K.C. have 
issued a kind of book on the Irish Land Bill, with the 
clauses on one page, criticism on the page opposite, and 
a history of the land system by way of introduction. 
The whole thing is admirable for its purpose, but it omits 
an essential fact: for exactly thirty-nine years Parlia- 
ment has legislated towards ‘* The Land for the People ’’, 
and to-day the land does only about half as much to 
support the people as it did when they began. This 
Irish fight for the land has come heavy on the British 
taxpayer, and the increasing uselessness of the land 
seems to have come even heavier on the fighters ; but the 
legislators ignore these things, though the usefulness of 
the land is always the only real reason for land legislation. 


Mr. William Watson has written a letter to the 
‘* Times ’’ on the British public and poets, which the 
‘* Times ’’ has printed in small type. The purport 
of Mr. Watson’s letter is that the poet has now, as 
he has ever had in this land, a very bad time; 


‘and he insists that poor Davidson died because he 


“* could not make a living ’’. It is true, of course, 
the poet does not appeal to English people. They 
prefer a football match or a music-hall to ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ or ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ’’. And yet here is 
this strange thing—that not a single poem of fine quality 
printed in English has, so far as is known, ever been lost 
to English literature. Sooner or later everything worth 
preserving is preserved. There should be comfort at 
least in that to the various mortal poets of to-day—they 
are dead sure of immortality. May we not pity, still 
more than we pity the poets, those who cannot make a 
living and have, moreover, not a ghost of a chance ‘‘ to 
be for ever known ’’? 


Men of science, or spurious science, are fond of ex- 
plaining how at the start there was only one sex—that 
the man was evolved from the woman or the woman from 
the man. Is a third sex evolving now? It is clearly 
not man, it is indignantly repudiated by most women, 
whilst the last thing in the world it appears to be is neuter. 
People who pinch policemen, sauce the bench, wrench 
at Cabinet Ministers’ bells, mount the chairs and tables 
at Ministers’ parties and try to make speeches, and 
politically solicit strangers in the street are not neuter 
at any rate. Whatever sex the suffragette is evolving 
into, it is evolving pretty fast. It has been evolving 
this week again, chaining itself to the statue of Falk- 
land among other figures in the outer Lobby of the 
House of Commons. Poor Falkland, he might have 
been more eager than ever to get out of the world could 
he have foreseen the suffragette ! 


Mr. Maxse, having squashed the German Emperor 
and humbled the Chancellor of the Exchequer by send- 
ing him a cheque for £200 towards the 42,500,000 to 
be spent on the next Dreadnought, has still a world or 
two toconquer. Ina speech this week, which of course 
the Liberal papers quote, he announced that in the 
making up of the next Unionist Government Mr. Balfour 
might be retained’’. We like to see the children 
amusing themselves ; and when they have tired of their 
political games we should like to send them a brand-new 
box of tin soldiers and a go-cart. 


THE BUDGET. 


HE national balance-sheet for the year ended on the 
First of April last is not one on which either the 
country or the Chancellor of the Exchequer can be con- 
gratulated. For although a deficit.of 41,242,000 was 
estimated, and only a deficit of 4,714,000 is realised, this 
result is due to the feverish haste with which importers 
of dutiable commodities rushed down to the docks in 
the last days of March, paid their,money before ‘‘ the 
prompt ’’, and cleared their cargoes.. These clearances 
always take place in the last fortnight of the financial 
year, to some extent; but this year they have been 
effected on an unprecedented scale, with the result that 
about half a million of revenue (£/550,000 is the official 
figure), that properly belongs to 1909-10, was paid into 
the Exchequer for 1908-9. The other feature of the 
revenue for the past year is that wines, beer and spirits, 
foreign and domestic, have produced £624,000 less 
revenue than was estimated, of which £400,000 is due 
to a decline in the yield of the beer-duty. Here, again, we 
are told by the official note that but for the extraordinary 
clearance of spirits from bonded warehouses during the 
last quarter in March the deficiency of Revenue would 
have been much greater. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that the nation can no longer be relied on to drink itself 
out of debt. The Beer Duty produced less than in any 
year since 1899-1g00—a fact over which there need not 
be too much exultation, as a good deal of moderate and 
legitimate enjoyment from drink has been stopped by 
bad trade, low wages and unemployment. Tea is the 
only dutiable commodity, whose taxation yielded more 
than the estimate by £256,000. The income-tax has 
also contributed substantially to save the situation, the 
yield having exceeded the estimate by £930,00v, the 
total amount of income-tax collected having been 
£33)380,000 on a gross aggregate income which 
reaches the astounding figure of £1,040,000,000. This 
is the only satisfactory feature in the account. 

In budgetting for the coming year, Mr. Lloyd George 
had to face a deficit of £16,500,000; that is to say, if 
no new taxes were imposed, he had to face an estimated 
expenditure of £164,152,000, with an estimated revenue 
of £148,390,000, and some supplementary expenses, 
which make up the above figure. That is a situation 
with which, so far as we know, no previous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been confronted in time of peace. 
The three chief items of increased expenditure are the 
Army (£595,000 increase), the Navy (£2,955,000 
increase), and the Civil Service, for old-age pensions 
(47,732,000), or an aggregate addition of nearly twelve 
millions. Te ..e surprise of everybody, Mr. Lloyd 
George only proposes to reduce the payment of Funded 
Debt by £ 3,000,000. As the Prime Minister has so often 
boasted that he has been redeeming the National Debt 
at the rate of £13,000,000 a year as compared with the 
Conservative rate of £6,000,000, we were led to expect 
that the Sinking Fund would have been restored to its 
former amount, and that relief to the tune of £6,000,000 
would have been obtained in this direction. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deliberately preferred, in 
spite of all warnings, the dangerous pastime of taxing, 
by provocative and oppressive methods, a small minority 
of the nation. Of the total amount of new taxation— 
namely, £14,200,000, more than half, i.e. £7,500,000, 
is to be obtained by increases of the income tax, death 
duties, taxation of land values, and stamps on bonds 
and transfers. The only increase of customs duty is to 
be on tobacco, which will produce for this year an_addi- 
tional 41,900,000; and the only increase of excise is an 
additional duty of 3s. 9d. per gallon on spirits, which will 
yield for the current year an additional 41,600,000. The 
very heavy increase of licence duties on premises where 
drink is sold, to come into operation next September 
and estimated to produce £ 2,600,000, we regard as an 
augmented tax not on commodities, but on property, as 
in the case of tied houses the duty is not to be paid by the 
publican. All that is obtained, therefore, by indirect 
taxes on consumption is £3,500,000, while £ 10,700,000 
is obtained by direct taxes on the owners of property: 
Seeing that the owners of property and the payers 0 
income tax are also large consumers of spirits and 
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tobacco, will-anybody deny that the new taxes are a 

ross violation of the most elementary canons of justice? 
‘As Mr. Lloyd George found himself physically unable to 
expound his complicated and comprehensive plan of 
spoliation without an interval of rest, we find ourselves 
quite unable to examine, currente calamo, their far- 
reaching effects. 

Of only one thing we are certain (which can be shortly 


_ stated), that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is ‘‘ up 


against ’’ more than he knows—on both sides of the 
House of Commons. We doubt whether he will be able 
to carry his Budget : he certainly will not do so in its 
present form, and the remainder of the session will be 
consumed in the endeavour. The Irish Nationalist 
members will oppose the increased duty on spirits ; and 
all the Irish members will oppose the tax on Irish motor- 
cars. The Labour members will probably oppose the 
tax on land values, as the working classes have over 
'£100,000,000 invested in land through their building and 
friendly societies, and they will certainly oppose the in- 
creased duty on tobacco. Rich Radicals may not openly 
oppose the increased income tax and death duties and 
the taxes on the reversion of leases and unearned incre- 
ment. But we should not be surprised if they were 
absent from the divisions in committee. The City and 
the liquor trade will join forces, and devise new organisa- 
tions, to obstruct the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
every imaginable way. There never was seen a Budget 
which bristled with so many difficulties or contained so 
many hidden traps and unforeseeable potentialities of 
defeat. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was a distinct 
failure. He appeared to be mentally, as physically, 
unequal to the situation. Irrelevancy is unpardonable 
in a Budget statement; and a great deal of the speech 
was perfectly irrelevant and mere sentimental maunder- 
ing about plans for the relief of the aged pauper and the 
infirm artisan, which are not to be dealt with in this 
year’s Finance Act. This preoccupation with the sick 
and the old is becoming morbid. To a nation that has 
been brought up on the Budget speeches of Peel, of 
Gladstone, of Disraeli, of Goschen, of Hicks-Beach, and 
of Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd George’s puling philanthropy ina 
moment of national emergency will seem very poor stuff. 
There was too much cheap alliteration, too—‘‘ not 
Liberalism but lunacy ’’; ‘‘ we cannot build navies 
against nightmares ’’; ‘‘ a mean path between panic 
and parsimony ’’. These tawdry tricks of rhetoric were 
in some measure atoned for by the announcement that 


. money will be ready for the eight Dreadnoughts by 1912; 


but Mr. Lloyd George threw it to us as a nurse throws a 
toy to a noisy child, for which we shall not forgive him. 
We can but glance at the heads of his new taxation : 
their analysis will require time to study. Nobody will 
object to the new taxes on motor-cars and petrol, which 
are luxuries, if the word has any meaning; but they 
bring in a bagatelle. Nor are we disposed to quarrel 
with the increased duties on spirits and tobacco. The 
very high licence duties will ruin a good many brewers 
and brewing companies, particularly in rural districts, 
and will no doubt send a good many worthy publicans 
to join the ranks of the unemployed, which, we suppose, 
was the object with which they were imposed. The 
increased income tax on incomes over £3000 a year and 
the supertax on incomes over- £5000 a year are open to 
the grave objection that they fall on a very small class. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported to have said 
that there were only 7000 persons with incomes over 
£5000. We thought that the number was over 10,000 : 
but anyhow it is an extremely small section of society, 
and it is very dangerous to rely for taxation upon such 
a source. Evasion will be successfully practised, and 
it is never wise for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
quarrel with the wealthy, however few: they have so 
many ways of revenging themselves. The death duties 
Spread their net wider ; and though we have always held 
that a person who succeeds to anything is so lucky that 
he or she ought to be glad to pay, the new saale is ex- 
cessive and therefore oppressive. As for the new taxa- 
tion of the capital value of undeveloped land and the plan 
for catching unearned increment we predict failure and 
disappointment for our robber of hen-roosts. Neither 
he nor his officials at Somerset House have thou ghf ‘he 
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matter out. In another six months Mr. Asquith will 
regret that he did not leave Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Board of Trade. 


OXFORD SELF-EXAMINED. 


ELF-EXAMINATION is a trial not always pleasant 
—never if honest—but it is not hurtful to self- 
respect. Neither is it humiliating, except in a good 
sense ; and it will often save those who have the courage 
to go through it an ordeal which is very humiliating 
and most dis-selfrespectful—examination by others. 
Wisely and honestly, Oxford has taken thorough stock 
of herself, and Lord Curzon has put the result frankly 
before the world.* If prudential calculations have 
had something to do with this candour, we believe 
much higher motives were its real impulse and that self- 
examination and honest report would have come 
though there had been no demand in Parliament for a 
Commission, growing in the imagination of its victim 
into a threat of hostile inquisition. Gladstone, when 
preparing his university reform bill, would ground his 
appeal to Oxford and Cambridge on the far worse things 
threatened from without. He used to compare himself 
to a watchman on the wall who warned those within of 
the hostile hosts he saw approaching. With him reform 
practically meant buying off the enemy. ‘The spirit of 
Lord Curzon’s statement is very different. It is the 
spirit of a man conscious, after self-examination, that by 
altering some of his methods and improving his equip- 
ment he could fulfil himself better and better do his duty 
tothe world. Appealed to in that spirit, even those with 
a strong instinct against change will receive sugges- 
tions of reform with patience and fairness, if not always 
with favour. Lord Curzon is the only man we have 
come across who has so talked and written of Oxford 
reform as not to put us off it. We are not at all 
ashamed that by instinct we are averse from attempts 
to modernise Oxford and Cambridge—we feel that the 
essential things about Oxford (Cambridge is not in 
issue) are eternal, of neither one age nor another, and 
if the essential things are lost sight of or put out of 
their true perspective, no improvements nor any progress 
can make up for the loss by one iota. Most of the things 
mooted as Oxford reforms were either paltry alterations 
in machinery or attempts to undermine the eternal ideal 
by a lower one. And the reformers have been unpre- 
possessing. Sometimes it was a smart young Fellow 
anxious to demonstrate by the violence of his proposals 
for modernising Oxford that he was very much a man 
of the world and no college recluse. Other times it was 
the fussy, earnest don unable to look beyond his little in- 
tellectual sphere and intent on making every other Oxford 
man a facsimile of himself. But we have not objected 
to change simply as change. The mere conservative is 
as stupid, almost, as the mere radical. To preserve the 
Spirit it is obvious that from time to time you will have 
to change the form. If a convulsion or gradual shift- 
ing of ground has dammed a canal, the stream must be 
diverted from its original course in order that it may get 
to its original goal. 

Some may still doubt if the hour for reform has come, 
but hardly that the man has. Advice and suggestions of 
reform from strangers is one thing ; from a friend quite 
another. If any Carnegie or Lipton or other “‘ practical’’ 
man comes with schemes for remodelling Oxford, 
‘** hands off ’’ is the necessary answer. One shudders 
at the thought of the touch. But Lord Curzon 
is an Etonian and himself an Oxford man of the best 
type, a distinguished classical scholar, and naturally 
sympathetic with all the social traditions of the place. 
Then he is a Conservative, and so will not be taken 
to urge reform out of natural political bias, still less 
with secret political intent. Also he is an accom- 
plished man of the world, no academic, no mere in- 
tellectual; he has seen much of men and women in 
many lands, is versed in every branch of public life; a 
trained administrator who for many years ruled an 


sin Principles and Methods of University Reform.’’ By Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1909. 
2s. 6d, 
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empire. One may be sure that such a man will have 
no idea of turning Oxford upside down. These cultured 
and experienced men are neither iconoclasts nor 
visionaries. Those who have not considered Lord 
Curzon’s views for themselves may be assured that if 
the lovely dream of an Oxford aloof from the world, 
serene, apart, is gone, he has no ambition to make Oxford 
‘* hum ”’ or to hand her over to the hustlers. He has 
no idea of upsetting or undermining the college system ; 
he is not going to extinguish the small colleges, nor 
would he suppress the passman. He will not oust the 
public-school boy in order to let in the board-school child. 
He sees, as his old Master, Jowett, saw before him, that 
the main work of Oxford is and must be the training of 
the sons (and before long, we hope, the daughters) of 
the upper and higher middle classes to do their part in 
the work of the country and of the Empire. So far the 
believer in the life of Oxford, its feeling and almost un- 
definable influence, has only a friend in Lord Curzon. 
Indeed, in only four of his proposals can we at present 
see any danger to traditional Oxford. Lord Curzon 
would abolish compulsory Greek, sever the connexion 
between the Church and the Theological School, give 
degrees to women, and establish a ‘‘ business course ’’. 
These are in a different category from his other reforms, 
and might touch what we have called Oxford essentials. 
Even so, Lord Curzon’s object in these changes is not 
to impair but to establish these essentials. We may say 
at once that, with him, we would allow women to take 
degrees. If they qualify themselves as do the men, 
common fair play requires that the University should 
stamp them with the same stamp. But Lord Curzon is 
against women having any power in the government of 
the University ; so no one need be alarmed. But the 
dropping of Greek, the severance of the last official tie 
between the Church and the University, and, above all, 
his ‘‘ business course ’’, are, to, say the least, extremely 
distasteful to us. .Fortunately his proposals do not all 
depend one on another as a single scheme complete and 
indivisible, or they might easily wreck the whole. 

This would be in every way unfortunate, for other of 
his reforms are urgently needed, and can hardly be re- 
sisted by any man who has tried to understand the facts 
of Oxford as it is to-day. Perhaps the main questions 
are the relations of colleges and University and the Uni- 
versity machinery of government. At present the 
University is really not master in its own house. It is 
miserably poor, and is not even able to direct the intel- 
lectual policy of Oxford. We are all for preserving 
college individuality, and the more variety the better ; 
but the intellectual policy—the things to be taught and 
the University staff to teach them—must be controlled 
by the University ; it cannot be a college matter. And 
the colleges will have to contribute more—much more— 
to the common fund. There is something suspicious 
about the lavish disbursements of rich colleges on new 
buildings and improvements. It is notable that Christ 
Church was fired with a zeal for expenditure on Tom 
Quad. at the time of the Commission of 1877, and is 
now spending freely on extensive repairs. But the col- 
leges may fairly say that before they give more largely 
to University funds the University must set its house in 
order. What is to be said for the government of a 
spending body which has no cabinet and no finance 
officer? The University neither estimates what it is 
going to receive nor what it is going to spend. It has 
no budget. If the colleges conducted their affairs on 
the same unbusinesslike basis, they would all be bank- 
rupt or as near to bankruptcy as the University is always. 
The University has an admirable business man in its 
present Registrar. It should be fairly easy to put all 
this on a sound footing. But the governing bodies must 
be reconstructed too—membership in the Hebdomadal 
Council must be freed from its fancy qualifications ; Con- 
gregation must be reduced in numbers and might con- 
sist only of officers of the University, provided of course 
that Convocation’s power of veto is not impaired and 
its franchise not restricted. Let the teaching coterie 
have the first say ; but they are not to have the last. We 
are entirely with Lord Curzon in what he says as to 
University government. 

There may be those who are able in two days to 


digest what it has taken Lord Curzon nearly two years to 
accumulate. Wearenotofthem. We must have time 
before we can attempt to go into details of a scheme 
very full of detail. One regret we cannot refrain from, 
Why has Lord Curzon said nothing of the bane of ex. 
amination at Oxford? It goes deeper than most of the 
ills he faces so resolutely. However, he has proved once 
more his marvellous power of getting up a question. 
In spite of ill-health he already has a grip of Oxford life 
and Oxford problems such as probably no Chancellor 
of either University has acquired since Laud. He may 
not always be right—in some things we think he is wrong 
—but he has shown single-hearted devotion to Oxford, 
and Oxford will be grievously to blame if she does not 
gain by his devotion greatly. 


YOUNGEST TURKEY. 

HE Young Turks have re-established themselves 
in Constantinople by force—by overwhelming 
superiority in numbers they succeeded in subduing 
the garrison and making the Sultan a prisoner. The 
leaders of this military revolution are ingenuously hailed 
by the British press as ‘‘ Constitutionalists ’’. Such 
phraseology is of a piece with the utterances on the 
Turkish question of all parties during the last six 
months. A Parliament, it is true, still exists in Con- 
stantinople, but it is merely a body for registering the 
decrees of the victorious soldiery ; and as for the new 
Sultan, he is unfitted only too clearly to be anything but 
a roi fainéant. Thirty years’ almost solitary confine- 
ment do not prepare a man to play the complicated rdle of 
a constitutional monarch in a country where the species 
has been hitherto unknown, and is foreign alike to 
the institutions and the character of the people. Only 
a very strong man could inaugurate such a system. 
The difficulties in the way are less easy to surmount 
than they were in France in the time of the First 
Empire. As Napoleon pointed out, such a change 
could only be brought about by twenty more years of 
strong administration, with an assembly learning its 
work under him. Then his son might have reigned 
‘* constitutionally ’’. The nice balance of functions 
between a king and a popular Assembly is only the 
growth of years of experiment. Any such prospect is 
as impossible of realisation in Turkey to-day as it was. 

when the change in affairs first took place last year. 

Hitherto the Young Turks have shown some self- 
restraint in the exercise of their power, and they have 
protected European life and property with admirable 
diligence. But to speak of the capture of Constantinople 
as a great feat of armsis ludicrous. Numbers and arma- 
ment were all on the side of the assailants and, strangely 
enough, the engineers of the counter-revolution appar- 
ently as well. It may be that they never believed any 
large portion of the Army would support the new régime, 
and neither the troops nor the officers trusted one another. 
As for the man in the street in Constantinople, he is: 
evidently as ready to shout on one side as the other, a 
popular failing not confined to Stamboul. Beyond such 
demonstrations the capital itself has taken no part in 
the new revolution. The attitude of the rest of the 
Ottoman Empire has yet to be seen. 

To talk of ‘‘ liberty ’’ and ‘‘ constitutionalism ”’ in the 
present circumstances is so absurd as to mislead no one. 
If the Young Turks have acted ‘‘ constitutionally ”’, 
then the Dissolution of the Long Parliament and the 
18 Brumaire were ordinary incidents of parliamentary 
government. We are, in fact, face to face with 
a new military revolution far more pronounced than 
either of the preceding. All power is in the hands of 
the Army. The Parliament can only exist as its tool, 
and the new Sultan, both from his own antecedents and 
the circumstances attending his nomination, can only 
be the puppet of the victors. The first phase of the 
revolution saw a Sultan on the throne who still retained 
the prestige of thirty years of unrestricted power ; his 
successor has not the strength due to prestige or to trie¢ 
ability. It would therefore be both rash and futile to 
attempt to forecast the future. 
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Even if Enver Bey were a democratic Sulla and could 
afford to lay down his power after he had readjusted the 
political conditions of the State, there is no Senate to 
take up the burden of government. ‘To be of any use 
the Assembly itself must be in the hands of some 
master, and hitherto it has not thrown up a strong man. 
There is indeed no prospect that the new régime can 
stand alone without the strong arm of the military to 
lean upon. The only hope therefore of a peaceable 
evolution of things rests with the capacity of the Young 
Turks to maintain their own position, to keep all their 
aroops loyal, and to persuade or coerce the rest of the 
Empire to accept the new state of things. Such a pro- 
spect is not assured at present. Asia Minor is com- 
pletely out of hand, the attitude of the Albanians is 
ancertain, and at least one army corps of the Mace- 
donian Army is not altogether trustworthy. It is highly 
probable that the disturbances in Asia may have to be 
suppressed by force. The Young Turks may have to 
deal with outlying parts of the Empire, crushing, if they 
can, the forces of reaction one by one, as Cesar had to 
do before he could successfully reorganise the Govern- 
ment at the centre. We have no evidence yet that 
there is a Caesar among them, or that there is a devoted 
Army of the kind necessary for that class of work in 
distant places. They have also to reckon with the in- 
calculable power of Mohammedan fanaticism which may 
be aroused anyhow and anywhere if there is a suspicion 
that Giaours are manipulating the Government to the 
detriment of True Believers. There are likely to be 
outbreaks—perhaps merely sporadic, but in any case 
disquieting—and these may lead to a strained situation 
with Europe if there be many massacres of Christians 
Jike those in Asia, about which we still lack details. 

Reactionary feeling might have something substantial 
to play with. The Young Turk party cannot claim 
the title dear to a conquering race of ‘‘ Mehrer des 
Reichs ’’. On the contrary, their advent to power 
has resulted in nothing but diminution of Ottoman terri- 
‘tory. Suzerainty over Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina has become a thing of the past. This is no 
‘substantial loss, but it is none the less a blow to 
‘prestige. We have only to read the utterances of Greek 
political writers to see that the declaration of Cretan 
independence is a matter of time, probably of a short 
time. The Great Powers could not oppose it after 
the recognition of Bulgarian independence and acquies- 
cence in the definite absorption of Bosnia in the Austrian 
Empire. We do not see why the Greeks should be 


_ more magnanimous than the rest of the world, and 


Crete has practically ceased to be Ottoman for years. 

It is thus easy to see many difficulties ahead which 
must make the life of the Young Turkish régime 
very uncertain for some time. They have to retain 
the confidence of Europe and also please the highly 
‘susceptible population of the Empire. Only patriotic 
and religious fears could make any party desire the 
restoration of Abdul Hamid; but the best solution of 
the crisis appears to be impossible—the substitution 
of a good Sultan for a bad one. It is a pity that 
there was no scion of the House of Othman to assume 
the Khalifate who would have proved strong as well 
as just. As things are, both Padishah and Parlia- 
ment will be the tools of the Macedonian Army, 
and that can only have one result: at least, similar 
‘situations in the past have led to only one result. There 
will be cleavages in the ranks of the dominant 
‘soldiery, for there is no figure strong enough either in 
brains or prestige or in appeal to the religious sense of 
the Army and the populatién to sway the situation 
irresistibly to his own purposes. The nominal Govern- 
ment does not govern, and power is in the hands of an 
irresponsible soldiery. This is a military despotism 
without the strength essentially belonging to the real 
tepresentative of the Prophet ; therefore fanaticism may 
exercise a most dangerous influence outside the actual 
Tange of the rifles of the Macedonian Army. This diffi- 
‘culty did not exist so long as Abdul Hamid continued 
nominal ruler, but his deposition was the inevitable result 
of the failure of the counter-revolution. No one can 
tegret his disappearance; but it would be unjust not 
¢o recognise the extraordinary diplomatic ability with 


which he maintained his position as a sovereign in face 
of real and imagined dangers by day and night, almost 
unexampled in history. 

The real key of the‘situation, as of many others, is 
money. It requires no excessive cynicism to read this fact 
into the constantly expressed desire of the Young Turks 
to stand weil with this country. The more cash it has 
at its command the better the chances of the new order. 
It will be interesting to see how far the stability of the 
Young Turkish reconstruction is credited by our finan- 
ciers. It will not, however, be the existence of a Parlia- 
ment in buckram which will open their pockets. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


e kee E French Government official has many grievances. 
He complains of constant interference with his 
liberty by the Executive. Theoretically admission to the 
service is open to all and the examination is public; but 
there is a general feeling that the friends and relations of 
those who support the Government have undue prefer- 
ence, and there is no confidence in the impartiality of the 
examiners ; for, however much this may be guaranteed 
in so far as the answers to written questions are con- 
cerned, there is a large discretion in the case of the 
‘* viva voce ’’ examination. He complains, again, that 
promotion almost always goes by favour. The story 
of the “‘ fiches ’’ will be remembered. It was clearly 
and distinctly proved that the Government had estab- 
lished an intelligence department throughout the land. 
The private opinions, the religious sentiments, the 
names of personal friends of each Government official 
were jotted down and noted for use by the authorities. 
The schools where Government officials and their wives 
and children had been educated and brought up, the 
churches they frequented, the houses at which they 
stayed, even the names of the men in whose company they 
killed partridges, hares and rabbits, were all matters that 
received due consideration before they could get the 
promotion they deserved. In fact it was shown that 
no fair play was to be expected, and that everything, 
whether in the Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service, 
went by favour. Finally, the Government official has 
no confidence in the way in which punishments are in- 
flicted upon those who have been or who are alleged to 
be guilty of breaches of discipline. So great were these 
grievances that the matter was referred to a Commission, 
whose reporter, M. Chaigné, had as far back as last 
November drawn up a Bill consisting of twenty-eight 
sections, which was only awaiting the approval of the 
Government to be submitted to the Chamber when the 
postmen’s strike broke out. This Bill was the logical 
outcome of the promise made by M. Rouvier’s Govern- 
ment as far back as 1905 and of the Report issued by 
M. Jearmeny more than two years ago. 

However much M. Clemenceau’s time may be ab- 
sorbed by that proposed income tax which is rapidly 
driving all realisable capital out of France, he and his 
Government must look facts in the face. The success 
of the postmen’s strike has shown the most fatuous of our 
British correspondents that the Prime Minister is no 
stronger than his weak predecessors who have ruled 
France for forty years. He is but a “ lath painted to 
look like steel ’’. An unprincipled agitator whose hand 
has always been against the Government of the day, a 
political Ishmaelite, has but few qualifications to be a 
successful administrator. He may brag and bluster, 
but his weakness must eventually be exposed. He may 
be strong and powerful when he wants to drive a few 
thousand defenceless monks and nuns out of the 
country ; but his opportunist principles deprive him of 
all strength when he is face to face with a well-organised 
movement. He may talk big at the outset, but it is all 
sound and fury, signifying nothing, and when the day 
of reckoning comes his surrender is bound to be all the 
more complete. He is now endeavouring to cover his 
retreat by the Bill above mentioned. Although for most 
purposes the entrance examination is to be retained, 
political and personal service is not to go without reward, 
and a certain number of offices which are to be determined 
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by the authorities will be reserved for those who have done 
the dirty work of the Government. Promotion is to be 
decided ‘‘ by length of public service and by merit’; 


_ but exceptional services are to receive their due share of 


recognition—a wide provision which is open to unlimited 
abuse. True, the application of these provisions is to 
be watched by a new,machinery, which affords some 
guarantee of fair play. A consultative body, consisting 
of Government officials chosen by the authorities, who 
are to be in a majority of one over their colleagues, and 
are to be elected by the general body of public servants, 
is to be consulted whenever promotions are made, and 
promotions for exceptional services are to be submitted 
to them, though in the latter case they may be powerless 
to interfere. Finally, the Government agrees to drop 
the many complicated jurisdictions which M. Chaigné’s 
Commission proposed to establish, and disciplinary 
penalties are to be inflicted by the authorities only after 
they have consulted an advisory body composed in the 
same way as the one which is to have a voice in the 
promotion of public servants. 

So far, so good; but the Government Bill contains a 
further clause which shows how deeply their defeat by 
the postmen rankles in the minds of M. Clemenceau 
and his colleagues. This clause has been taken bodily 
from M. Chaigné’s Bill and embodies their well- 
considered views: ‘‘ Any Government official who in 
combination with others has when asked to perform a 
public service refused to do the work of his own depart- 
ment is to be treated as having resigned his appoint- 
ment, without prejudice to any further punishment to 
which he may have exposed himself under the third 
section of Chapter II., First Title, Book III., of the 
Penal Code. This resignation shall be treated as sus- 
pension and regarded without further formality as 
dismissal when once this refusal to work has been 
established to the satisfaction of the authorities.’’ 
Such a provision would be absolutely impossible 
in England, where the right of combination has 
been thoroughly recognised by the State for the last 
thirty years. It would not be easy to enforce it in Russia 
under existing conditions, but then there are few 
countries where the claims of the Government are more 
tyrannical than they are in Republican France, especially 
since the Government has capitulated to the forces of the 
** bloc ’’ acting under the inspiration of the Masonic 
Lodges. Such tyranny is, however, by no means out of 
keeping with the general policy of M. Clemenceau’s 
administration. The recent announcement made by 
M. Rabier, Ministerial deputy for Orleans, in his organ 
is but a case in point. No Government official, no 
officer, not even a soldier, is to be allowed to assist at 
any celebrations of any kind in honour of Joan of Arc. 
It seems difficult to imagine intolerance pushed to a 
further limit at a time when English writers have united 
with all that is best in France in recognising the high 
qualities of one of the purest characters of medizval 
France ; but M. Clemenceau is riding for a fall, and when 
that fall comes it will be a heavy one. His tyranny may 
have had one merit—for it has been less clumsy than 
that of M. Combes ; but he has shown conclusively that 
the qualities which his British admirers have claimed 
for him—strength of purpose and consistency—are 
purely imaginary. His surrender to the postmen after 
all his professions of rigidly enforcing the law has shown 
once more that a bully is always a coward. His intro- 
duction of this Bill is but a piece of additional bravado. 
He might have done something to improve the position 
of public servants two years, possibly even six months, 
ago; but the time has gone by. He might then have 
listened to advice or foreseen what was bound to come. 
He has done neither of these things, and his friends 
and admirers are now looking for the rising sun. It is 
impossible to judge French politics by the ordinary 
standard, but if we apply that standard M. Clemenceau 
and his Government are doomed, and their end cannot be 
far off. When it comes we hope Englishmen will begin 
to = the hollowness of the Republican bloc and of its 
policy. 


THE CITY. 


W HEN there were mere rumours of a fight between 

Austria and Servia, which could only have 
ended one way, the stock markets were thrown into a 
fever of excitement. But at the actual outbreak of a 
revolution in Turkey, Constantinople in the hands of 
the army, the Sultan deposed, nobody turns a hair, 
and prices are buoyant. Neither has the Budget 
slump anticipated by so many arrived. Every- 
body knew, of course, that all companies and shares 
concerned with the manufacture and sale of liquor 
would be taxed, and the reduction of the sinking fund 
could not help Consols. But there was no reason why 
mines and Americans—the two speculative markets— 
should be affected by what Mr. Lloyd George does or 
says. The truth, however, is that there has been a good 
deal of speculation for the rise lately both in Kaffirs and 
Yankees, and that a reaction is due. 

We really do not know whether the prospectus of 
‘** Palace Restaurants ”’ is a joke; if so, it must be an 
expensive one, as it has been largely advertised. We 
certainly have never read anything like it before. Palace 
Restaurants, Limited, has been formed to take over the 
business and premises of the British Tea Table 
Company, or some of them. The capital is £150,000,, 
divided into 110,000 cumulative 6 per cent. preference 
shares of 15s. each and 135,000 ordinary shares. 
of ros. each. The whole issue has been under- 
written by ‘‘ Economic Investments, Limited ’’, who- 
ever and whatever they may be, at a commission 
of ros. gd. per share for the 15s. preference shares 
and ss. 6d. per share for the 10s. ordinary shares! 
That is to say, Economic Investments, Limited, and 
its sub-underwriters are getting the preference shares 
for 4s. 3d. a share, and the ordinary shares for 4s. 6d. 
a share if the public do not subscribe. But as this 
underwriting commission will be paid to any member of 
the public who subscribes for and is allotted shares, the 
whole thing is a legal fiction, and is merely a means of 
issuing the shares at an enormous discount. The 
oddities of this document do not end here. In order 
‘** to comply with the formal requirements of the Com- 
panies Consolidation Act, 1908’, the minimum sub- 
scription on which the directors may proceed to allotment 
is fixed by the articles at seven shares or £3 10s. We 
always thought that the legal provisions about a mini- 
mum subscription were anything but ‘‘ formal ’’, and 
that a percentage of the capital (not less than 5 per cent.) 
had to be fixed as the minimum. Then, instead of 
saying that there shall be no qualification for a director, 
these wonderful articles say that ‘‘ the qualification of a 
director shall be that he be or become within two months 
of the date of his appointment a shareholder in the 
company ’’. So that by subscribing for one preference 
share, price 4s. 3d., a director may qualify. A four-and- 
threepenny qualification is quite novel in the City—so 
novel that we should advise our readers to leave Palace 
Restaurants to Economic Investments. 

The reason of the wholly unjustified rise in Oceanas- 
to 13s. 6d., which is equivalent to a £1 share at 13, is. 
that a new issue of 52,250 Welgedacht shares at £3 has: 
been underwritten by the Oceana Company. Why 
Welgedacht should be worth £3 is not apparent. It 
was the pet lamb of Ochs Brothers, but the judgment 
of that astonishing firm of financiers has been rather: 
exploded by recent events. The Ochs’ lambs have 
turned out black sheep, and we do not know why Wel- 
gedacht should be an exception. Nor do we know how 
the Oceana Company, which has just written off half its 
capital, and is loaded up with unrealisable assets, is in a 
position to guarantee an issue of £150,000. Supposing: 
the shareholders, or the public, do not take Welgedachts. 
at £3; how is the Oceana Company going to find 
£150,000, except by borrowing? It looks as if the 
finance of the new board was going to follow the lines of 
the old board. A good speculative purchase is Rhodesia: 
Copper at 7s. for the £1 share. The company has. 
recently been reconstructed by some financiers, who are 
not in the City for their health. In six months’ time the: 
Tanganyika railway will reach the property of Rhodesia 
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Copper, and as the shares are for special settlement it 
is a gamble that involves the payment of no contangoes. 
Fanti Consols will ‘‘ settle’’ soon, and just before a 
special settlement there are always a certain number of 
weak bulls who sell. But the shares will go higher than 
24s. after the settlement, and should not be parted with. 
Americans are booming, and, the quarterly report of 
the Steel Trust being better than was expected, Steel 
Commons are on their way to 60, at which price sell them. 


THE CRISIS FOR CHURCH TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 


I. 
By Lorp Rosert Cecit K.C., M.P. 


AST year the public were informed that Mr. 
Runciman and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
arrived at a modus vivendi on the subject of the training 
colleges for teachers in elementary schools. The sub- 
ject is supposed to be intricate and technical ; and yet 
the points at issue are very simple. Until 1907 there 
was no religious difficulty in the training colleges, and 
but for the brief and stormy tenure of the Education 
Office by Mr. McKenna that unnaturally prosperous con- 
dition of affairs would probably have continued. The 
Church of England, like some other denominations, had 
established her training colleges, and for those students 
who disliked denominational training there were un- 
denominational colleges established by various local 
authorities. It was said that the demands of unde- 
nominational students were not sufficiently provided 
for, and if the Government had confined themselves to 
assisting the establishment of more undenominational 
colleges they would have had a plausible case. Instead 
of that, to please their somewhat disheartened Noncon- 
formist supporters they determined to force Noncon- 
formist students on Church colleges. Accordingly they 
promulgated regulations by which Church colleges were 
prevented from refusing any student on religious 
grounds, and even from asking him or her before 
admission any question about religion. Students when 
admitted were not to be compelled to attend any re- 
ligious instruction or religious services, and in defiance 
of all previously accepted canons of judicial propriety 
those trustees who conceived that they could not obey 
the regulations without breach of trust were bidden 
to apply to the Board of Education in its judicial 
capacity as successor of the Charity Commission to 
be dispensed from their inconveniently conscientious 
obedience to their duty. When Mr. Runciman suc- 
ceeded Mr. McKenna, and the educational ‘‘ sword ”’ 
had been wreathed with a fair-seeming olive branch, it 
was felt that something must be done to mitigate the 
indignation of Churchmen at the wanton attack on the 
corporate life and religious character of their training 
colleges. Accordingly negotiations began, and in the 
result our episcopal leaders, with their almost exagger- 
ated love of peace, were induced last summer to agree 
on behalf of the Church training colleges that for one 
year the colleges would put 50 per cent. of their vacant 
places at the disposal of Nonconformist students, and 
that those students should not be required to receive any 
-religious instruction. It was further understood, though 
that understanding is not embodied in the regulations, 
that such students might be lodged outside the college 
if the Board of Education approved. Finally, it was 
expressly agreed that the arrangement was temporary, 
and without prejudice to either side. The period of the 
agreement has now elapsed, and the question is, Shall it 
be renewed ? 

The question is not very easy to answer. The agree- 
ment has not worked very satisfactorily in practice. 
But that is relatively a small matter. It is the breach 
of trust, in some degree resulting from the modus, on 
which Churchmen feel most strongly. Nor are they 
completely consoled by the reflection that the breach of 
trust has episcopal sanction. On the other hand, what 
is done is done. The point of principle received its chief 
injury by the conclusion of the modus last year. This 
year’s renewal would be in itself a less flagrant infringe- 


ment of the sacredness of trusts. To this it will be 
replied that an evil is far more dangerous when it has 
become inveterate, which is undoubtedly true; and if 
the present Government were likely to be long in power 
it would be almost conelusive. For a perinanent Liberal 
Government would mean a death-struggle for the Church 
sooner or later, and it would be madness to throw away 
such a valuable controversial weapon as would be lost 
to us by a tame acquiescence in the renewal of the modus. 
Fortunately we have every reason to hope that the pre- 
sent Ministers are politically moribund. And if we 
make it abundantly clear that the first act of a Unionist 
Government must be, and will be, to cancel the obnoxious 
regulations, and that we only consent to their con- 
tinuance under duress, no great harm will perhaps be 
done. A fighting policy would be doubtless more 
congenial to many of us. But we must recollect that to 
fight successfully we must fight unitedly, and in this 
matter it is an open secret that many of our most highly 
placed advisers are in favour of peace. 


II. 


By THE Ricut Hon. Jomn G. Tarsot M.P. 


Ts question of the training of teachers is at this 

moment a burning one. It needs no argument 
to prove that unless our teachers are properly prepared 
for their work, there is great danger lest the vast sum 
which the country spends annually on education be 
almost entirely wasted. But though this would be uni- 
versally admitted, when we come to that which we 
suppose most of our readers would regard as the founda- 
tion of all real education, viz. the imparting of religious 
truth, the conclusion arrived at by many people becomes 
nebulous in the extreme. 

Why is this? Is it because the convictions of many 
people on this cardinal matter are vague and uncertain ? 
Or is it because there is a sort of shadowy notion that 
every good young man or woman can teach the elements 
of religion to young children? Whatever the cause, the 
effect is to my thinking disastrous. The present posi- 
tion of-the training colleges could never have arisen if 
people had taken the trouble to face the question 
seriously. What is that position? The Church of 
England largely, and other religious bodies in lesser 
degree, have for many years maintained training colleges 
in which young men and women have received a high 
form of what is called secular training, and also have 
been trained themselves to know and to enable others 
to learn the rudiments of the Christian faith. Com- 
plaints have been heard from time to time that the 
Church of England had the lion’s share of these colleges. 
Why was this? Because it so happened that the Church 
attached more importance than other bodies (except the 
Roman Catholics and possibly the Jews) to the provision 
of such colleges. So far as I know, the State was 
absolutely impartial in her treatment of the various 
religious denominations. 

If then there was a disparity in the provision of such 
colleges, what would seem to have been the obvious 
remedy? Surely to provide colleges in which the tenets 
of those who differ from the Church could be instilled 
into those who were to teach on other lines. But, instead 
of that, what has occurred? The monstrous injustice 
was threatened by the McKenna régime of forcing into 
Church colleges those who differed from the Church, and 
so depriving these colleges of their original character. 
The result could hardly be satisfactory, even to convinced 
Nonconformists. For when the non-Anglicans had been 
admitted into an Anglican college, even though they 
could claim exemption from religious worship and 
teaching, they would have been very inadequately 
equipped, from their own religious point of view, with 
the teaching which, ex hypothesi, they would be expected 
to impart when they left the college. 

In fact the miserable result would be that one good 
thing would be spoiled whilst the other good desired 
would not have been obtained. So sorry a plan as this 
was resisted by the leaders of the clergy and laity of the 
Church, as well as by the Roman Catholics. And, as so 
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often in England, a compromise was suggested and 
accepted. This, under the name of the ‘‘ modus 
vivendi ’’, was adopted for a year only, largely owing 
to the vigorous action of the Bishop of S. Albans, long 
known as a strenuous supporter of Church training 
colleges. He believed, and he induced others to believe, 
that owing to the necessities of the case only by throw- 
ing over part of the cargo could the ship be saved : in 
other words, only by undertaking to admit for a time a 
certain number of conscience-clause students could the 
main character of the training colleges be preserved. 
Whether the Bishop was right or wrong I do not pre- 
sume to say—I am sure that he meant to be right. 

Now the question comes : Shall the ‘‘ modus vivendi ”’ 
be maintained or shall the Church arm herself for the 
fight? Besides these denominational colleges there is 
a large and ever-increasing number of training colleges, 
day and residential, established by the local education 
authorities, with the assistance of the State, in which no 
definite religious instruction—and I must go further 
and say (with regard to many) no religious instruction of 
any kind—is given to the students. This surely is a 
matter for very serious and anxious thought to all who 
love their Church and country—to all indeed who believe 
that England can never be the country she has been if 
Christian teaching is to be banished from the schools of 
the nation. For it is idle to hug ourselves with the com- 
fortable assurance (true though it be in a limited sense) 
that England will never tolerate what is called the secular 
solution of the education question, will never, that is, 
allow religion to be banished from our elementary 
schools, if at the same time those who are to teach in 
those schools are allowed to be trained in what is prac- 
tically a pagan atmosphere. And, if this be so, surely 
we must jealously guard the colleges we have. 

All honour to those who are represented in a recent 
letter by Mr. Hoare to the ‘‘ Times’”’ as having 
organised a system for supplying religious teaching to the 
children of the parents who desired it in the large training 
college provided by thé London County Council. We 
hope this example will be largely followed: we hope 
that the principle of ‘‘ parents’ rights ’’ will spread far 
and wide in elementary as in secondary schools. But 
nothing that can be done in this direction, admirable as 
such efforts are, should for a moment weaken the deter- 
mination of Churchmen to see that the character long 
since impressed upon the older training colleges shall be 
maintained, and that the reproach shall never be cast 
upon this generation that they consented to the mutila- 
tion of institutions in which Churchmen and Church- 
women have for many years been trained to serve in the 
schools which the Church has founded and maintained. 

[Churchmen will read with great interest this pro- 
nouncement of two of the most prominent members of 
the Anglican Church militant on a critical question 
which comes up for decision forthwith. There is some- 
thing almost episcopal in Mr. Talbot’s caution. We 
are all agreed in theory that the Anglican character of 
the Church colleges must be maintained. The question 
is, Will the renewal of the modus vivendi help to main- 
tain it? Admittedly its acceptance last year was a sur- 
render of principle. The excuse is that it was only for 
ayear. We have difficulty in understanding how a prin- 
ciple can be kept in a state of suspended animation and 
then restored to life. Can a principle hibernate like a 
dormouse and come out conveniently when the danger 
is over? Is it not at least as likely that it will never 
wake again, that this temporary ‘‘ dulcis et alta quies ”’ 
will be more than “‘ very like unto death ’’? And sleep- 
ing over another year can hardly make it easier for the 
comatose principle to wake. One thingisclear. If it is 
wrong to admit students to whom we can neither give 
any religious teaching nor require them to attend any 
religious service, it cannot be right to do it for a year. 
Doubling this wrong by doing it for two years can hardly 
make it right ; though it may be, as Lord Robert sug- 
gests, that having once taken the plunge it will be easier 
to repeat the offence. Weare plain folk, neither bishops 
nor theologians nor politicians, and we cannot under- 
stand why, if the Church honestly believed it was bad for 
religion to take in these non-religious students, it was 


not right to act on the belief and refuse to admit them 
as residents. The plea of duress will hardly do: unless 
the duress be the pressure put on the college principals 
by the Bishop of S. Albans. And as for the consolation 
of a new dispensation after next election—well, any com- 
promise that has been going for two years, if experience 
counts for anything, has a very good chance with politi- 
cians and bishops (they will be the judges) against the 
resurrection of a principle.—Eb. S.R. ] 


TWO OPERA SEASONS. 
By G. S. ROBERTSON. 


BY an interesting coincidence last Monday night was- 

the first night of two series of operatic per- 
formances. The more pretentious of the two opened 
with the usual parade at Covent Garden, and the notices 
on Tuesday morning were usually concerned as to a 
moiety with dress and as to an inferior moiety with 
music. The humbler season began at the Coronet 
Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, and the critics had nothing 
to say about dress. The two series offer a significant 
and pleasing contrast in other respects as well. German 
opera, it seems, is to be banished from Covent Garden 
for the time, but we are to be permitted to witness. 
two performances of ‘‘ Die Walkire ’’ with what car 
only be described as a utility cast. I naturally supposed. 
that the prices would be lowered, or at any rate remain. 
the same as usual, but to my amazement I sce that they 
have been raised. So much for the encouragement of 
German opera. The compensating attraction is an-- 
nounced to be a series of French operas, beginning with: 
‘* Samson et Dalila’’. It is certainly a relief to find 
that the Censor has not insisted that Samson should be- 
christened Hercules and Dalila Omphale, and that one 
of the twelve labours should be substituted for the 
little affair in the temple of Dagon, but I do not so much 
care whether Samson is supplied with a couple of pillars. 
to embrace as that he should be provided with a first-class. 
voice. Has that been done? 

Take the prospectus of the first week of the Convent 
Garden season. With the exception of Mmes. Tetraz-- 
zini, Destinn and Lunn and Signor Sammarco, is there 
a single singer on the bill whom anyone is really 
anxious to hear? Heaven forbid that we should en-- 
courage the star system ! but if a season is being osten- 
sibly run on the firmament principle we expect to be able 
to spy out more than an occasional planet. Again, if 
you are constructing a season the kernel of which is to be 
French operas, cannot you do better than hunt through 
the suburban and provincial theatres of France in search: 
of inexpensive singers and conductors? But in fact the 
boasted kernel reduces itself on inspection to ‘‘ Samson 
et Dalila ’’, ‘‘ Louise’’, and ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’’. 
No one surely can pretend that he is eager for the 
Syndicate to expend its carefully preserved funds om 
Laparra’s ‘‘ Habafiera’’ or d’Erlanger’s ‘‘ Tess’’. 
‘*Samson et Dalila’’, an outworn work, is mainly: 
welcome for its effect on the position of the censorship. 
‘* Salome ’”’ is now a possibility, but we cannot expect 
the Syndicate to give it us; it would cost them toc 
much. Perhaps, however, we may get Goldmark’s 
‘* K6nigin von Saba ’’, an opera on a Hebrew subject, 
written by a Hebrew for Hebrews. ‘‘ Louise ”’ I shall 
be quite pleased to see—it is scarcely in the line of 
progress, though in itself attractive enough—but as. 
to ‘‘ Pelléas’’ I feel the utmost alarm. The per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique, as everyone knows, 
are unique in their beauty, and it would be interesting” 
to know if any attempt was made to secure Miss Garden 


and M. Périer, so that Debussy’s work might have haa © 


full justice done to it. Anyhow, we know that they are 
not coming. Iam not sure whether any of the ethereal 
charm could succeed in any case in traversing the opaque 
atmosphere of Covent Garden Theatre, but if ‘‘ Pelléas ’’ 
is not given proper treatment it will be a musical crime. 

I have said nothing about ‘‘ Armide’’. It has been stated 
that Miss Mary Béral, a young woman with no stage 
experience, is to make her début here in a part of whicl» 
only a Viardot or a Malten could prove herself worthy. 

After that is there anything more to be said? - 
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The Syndicate’s humbler brethren and sisters at the 
Coronet began their season with ‘‘I Puritani’’. It may be 
safely said that no one who has not heard ‘‘ I Puritani ’’ 
knows how bad Italian opera can be. Poor Bellini in this 
case was not content to write musical-comedy tunes 
for his principals, ranging from the blatant vulgarity of 
‘* Suoni la tromba ”’ to the twaddling instruction-book 
passages of ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa ”’ ; he also indulged in 
descriptive music, a réveille, a dance, and a hurricane. 
The first of these, with which the opera begins, may be 
taken to bear off the palm of all such music, past, present 
and to come. But with such material these worthy 
Italians gave everyone an evening of intense enjoyment. 
We were bathed in an atmosphere of chianti and 
spaghetti. The waiters and hokey-pokey men in the pit 
and gallery made such a noise at the wrong places that 
we escaped hearing much of the music, descriptive and 
other. A denizen of the stalls found it necessary to hoist 
an umbrella over his head, perhaps in order to keep off 
some physical impact of water, but more probably to 
protect himself against the shower of ‘‘ melody ’’, which 
surpassed his mere mortal endurance. The soprano and 
the tenor reached such anguished heights of vocalisation 
at the end of the love duet that the image presented to 
the mind was that of a galvanised-tin operating-table 
with all the instruments of torture ready to the hand. 
Musical critics who think that Mme. Tetrazzini is the 
only person in London or elsewhere capable of holding a 
high E flat should lend an ear to Signora Gonzaga about 
g.15 P.M. on a “‘ Puritani ’’ night and again about 10.30. 
Historical students who wish to study the manners and 
habits of an English Puritan in the vicinity of Plymouth 
between 1649 and 1660 A.D. should be present when the 
curtain rises on Sir Bruno Roberton (with whom I can 
almost claim kinship) and his companions, and take 
special note of the British soldier of the period who 
stands mute in the doorway of the castle. Students of 
physiology should observe how, as the heroine becomes 
madder and madder, her music becomes more Italian and 
more Italian, and how, as Signor Ventura’s warble 
mounts higher and higher, his knees bend lower and 
lower, and tighter and more tightly he squeezes the 
object of his affections. All the same, at the Coronet 
they are doing their best; are they doing their best at 
Covent Garden? 


MR. MASON’S PLAY. 


By Max BEERBOHM. 


I FOUND myself rather puzzled on the first night at 


the St. James’s. Mr. Mason had evolved a 
thoroughly amusing scheme for his play. There was 
nothing amateurish in his development of it; and the 
dialogue, from first to last, was full of grace and humour. 
Yet I felt unsatisfied. I did not feel that ‘‘ Colonel 
Smith ’? came off. And I was annoyed at not seeing 
why it didn’t come off. 

The initial idea is excellent. There are three sisters— 
daughters of a country-gentleman named Faraday. The 
‘second one is already married. The third is engaged to 
be married. Celia, the eldest, is unmated. Nobody has 
fallen in love with her; and it is taken vaguely as a 
matter of course that nobody ever will fall in love with 
her : she is on the shelf. This position galls her. She 
‘knows that she is quite as charming as her sisters, really ; 
‘and it occurs to her that if any one man happened to 
perceive her charm the others would follow suit. She 
therefore invents a fiancé—a Colonel Smith, at present 
in South Africa. Her world is greatly astonished, and 
then wonders at its astonishment: Celia is an exceed- 
ingly charming girl. She finds herself suddenly a 
‘cynosure. Men who had been coldly polite dance 
attendance on her. She is much amused, and, even 
More, gratified. An admirable basis, you perceive, for 
alight comedy. There is in it—granting that measure 
of exaggeration which is permissible in light comedy— 
<nough of psychological truth to keep it well outside the 
‘Sphere of farce. One can imagine Celia falling in love 
with one of her lovers, and confessing to him at length 
that there was no such person as Colonel Smith. The 


lover will be considerably froissé. Celia will point out 
to him that he has, after all, many quite tangible rivals ; 
whereat his respect for himself and for her will be 
restored; and... my business is not to write what 
Mr. Mason might have written, but to appreciate his 
play as it stands. He very soon drops the Cinderella- 
triumphant motive, and heads straight for such com- 
plications as may forthcome from the Smith motive. 
Some months after Celia’s blazoning of her betrothal, 
she thinks it will be well to dispose of the imaginary 
colonel, and sends to ‘‘ The Times ’’ an announcement 
of his death. Meanwhile, an ardent love-letter which 
she had written to him and committed to the post (in 
order to make her story the more indubitable) has been 
delivered to an actual Colonel Smith. He is a man of 
humour and curiosity, and, so soon as he returns to 
England, proceeds to call under an assumed name at the 
Faradays’ house. His intention is to represent himself 
as a brother-officer of Smith, and the bearer of a message 
to the unaccountable Miss Faraday. Arriving at the 
house, he learns that Smith has died; and this news 
necessitates a change of demeanour. Before, Miss 
Faraday appears, he hastily removes his scarf-pin and 
wraps it in a piece of paper; then also his watch and 
chain. These, in due course, he presents to Celia, as 
trinkets which his friend has entrusted to him before 
death, to be conveyed to the bereaved-beloved. ‘‘ This ’’, 
he says in a hushed voice, producing the very massive 
watch and chain, ‘‘ he wished you to wear always on 
your bosom.’’ An admirable example, that, of true 
dramatic humour—the fun of the idea being doubled by 
ocular demonstration. Quite apart from the watch and 
chain, Celia’s position is acutely embarrassing. The 
actual Smith enjoys it immensely. He describes in minute 
detail the last hours of his comrade. And so the game 
goes on, till it becomes, for us, in the absence of any 
fresh dramatic inventions by Mr. Mason himself, rather 
monotonous. That Smith should gradually fall in love 
with Celia, and Celia with Smith, is hardly a fresh 
invention. It is one of those inevitable conventions 
which one scents from afar, and it does not suffice to keep 
the play going. Celia, from the moment of Smith’s 
intrusion, ceases to exist vitally as a character: she is 
merely a peg on which to hang embarrassments. In 
Smith we have no interest whatsoever, except as the 
embarrasser. The atmosphere of the play has become 
wholly farcical. Or rather, it ought to have become so. 
It remains comedic. That, as I discovered on reflection, 
is what is the matter with the play. Mr. Mason has 
written a farce in a comical key. He has taken his 
theme seriously. And, of course, when a frivolous theme 
is seriously taken, some measure of dulness is sure to 
supervene. I daresay Mr. Mason did not mean to be 
serious and comedic. Doubtless he tried to abound in 
the wildest absurdities. But the Muse of buffoonery is 
a coy creature, and was wooed by Mr. Mason in vain. 
Except at two or three points—such as the incident of the 
watch and chain—the humour is quiet and sly, instead of 
being, as it should be, riotously fantastic. In scheme, 
‘‘Colonel Smith’’ is as essentially farcical as ‘‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest ’’; and the two plays are 
superficially akin in that the pivot of each is a man’s 
impersonation of a man who does not exist and has 
merely been invented for purposes of convenience by 
somebody else. Oscar Wilde was adroit, and Mr. Mason 
isn’t, in the art of piling up corollary complications. 
But it is not by reason of such complications that 
‘* The Importance of Being Earnest ’’ delights us till the 
final fall of the curtain. What keeps us delighted is the 
inexhaustible fantasy of the dialogue. Lady Bracknell’s 
refusal that her daughter shall ‘‘ marry into a cloak- 
room, and form an alliance with a parcel’’, and 
Miss Prism’s recognition of the long-lost hand-bag by 
the mark left on it by ‘‘ the upsetting of a Gower Street 
omnibus in younger and happier days’’, are random 
instances of Oscar Wilde’s mastery throughout the play. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in ‘‘ The Wrong Box ’’, and 
‘‘ The Dynamiter ’’, and ‘‘ The New Arabian Nights ’’, 
had shown a similar mastery; and he, if he had had an 
instinct for playwriting, might have written classic 
farces. Mr. Mason has the instinct for playwriting. 


But farce is not his form. 
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In the last act of his play, he gives up his attempt to 
keep the colonel on a farcical plane; and the gallant 
soldier emerges as a man brimming over with the 
invaluable lessons that Mr. Mason has learned by con- 
tact with the electorate. He has a speech about “‘ the 
rows of white faces ’’ at public meetings—a very well- 
written speech, a speech full of mellow wisdom, which 
Mr. Alexander tries hard to deliver with the impressive- 
ness of a man who wouldn’t have dreamt of thrusting 
himself into a country-house for the purpose of mystify- 
ing a defenceless young lady. In the earlier scenes 
Mr. Alexander plays with a light sardonic humour that 
is exactly right. Miss Irene Vanbrugh does not at all 
suggest the sometime-Cinderella of Mr. Mason’s fancy. 
One cannot imagine that Celia, as played by her, has 
ever not been mistress of the situation. Miss Vanbrugh 
is so resourceful and accomplished a comedian that she 
positively cannot suggest even past pathos. 


THE JOYS OF SIGHT: MR. STEER’S 
EXHIBITION. 


By Laurence BINyon. 


I QUOTED the other day the contention of Mr. 

De Morgan, in his preface to the catalogue of the 
Spencer Stanhope exhibition, that photography must 
prove the doom of “ optical painting ’’, the rendering of 
the facts of vision. This is, however, not everybody’s 
view. There are, on the contrary, those who maintain 
that the rendering of the facts of vision is just what has 
been neglected in former ages, and that in this lie the 
hope and promise of the painters of to-morrow. For, it 
is argued, we have looked at things for every other pur- 
pose except for pure seeing’s sake. It is by experience 
and through the sense of touch that we inform ourselves 
about the solidity and texture of objects and their re- 
lation in space to one another. But our senses become 
unconsciously so co-ordinated that most people, with- 
out taking thought, assume for practical purposes that 
the tangible world and the visible world are the same 
thing, whereas they are quite different and never co- 
incide. And as it is for practical purposes that we use our 
sight, each of us has his vision inevitably dyed with 
associations and suggestions implicated in his own 
habits, interests and pursuits. Thus in the same land- 
scape the farmer will see land good for this crop or that, 
or for none at all, the speculator will see eligible plots 
for building or prospective golf links, the geologist will 
see interesting formations of strata, the schoolboy will 
see a happy hunting-ground for birds’ nests ; and so on. 
None of them, of course, really sees anything of the 
kind; they sce patches of green and brown in various 
tones, with blue or grey above ; everything else is supplied 
by experience and association. Simple vision is, in fact, 
one of the most difficult things in the world to achieve, 
and totally impossible as a habit. It is with the tangible 
world that we do our daiiy business. 

This being so, it may be argued, what is more 
peculiarly the province of the painter, with his special 
gift of sensitive eye, than to reveal to the unseeing world 
the beauty of the realities of vision? It is very difficult 
to empty the mind of all acquired associations and simply 
see. But just as, by repeating a word, one may empty 
it of meaning and reduce it to a mere sound, so by a 
certain isolation and absorption of the sense of sight one 
may reduce the tangible object to the merely visible. 
And the gain is a wonderful enhancing of sensation. 
An old wall, patched with moss and lichen, transfigures 
itself, the cold roughness of the stones becomes a surface 
of miraculously delicate tints, the colour of the furred 
cushions of moss glows with a thrilling vividness that 
gives new meaning and value to trite names like green 
and gold; and then—a cart comes along the road, we 
turn our heads, we resume our practical eyesight, and 
the old wall has receded into its ordinary self, nothing 
more than the road’s boundary. There is perhaps a 
certain hypnotic effect in this isolation of the sense of 
sight and emptving of the mind; for along with that 
sensation of enhancement there comes also a kind of 
doubt of materials, a feeling of strangeness and of 


dream. I think it was such moments of intense con- 
templation which caused Wordsworth to put out his 
hand and make sure if the tree he looked at was really 
there, a solid thing. And it is just in this revelation of 
strangeness that I would suggest lies the value to art. 
Scientific analysis of the facts of vision has ‘‘ nothing 
to do with the case’’. The value of painting which 
renders the impressions of pure seeing is not its truth to 


the experience of the isolated sense of sight, but the 


shock of strangeness and revelation it gives to men 
habituated to the practical use of their eyes. It argues 
intensity in the painter’s mind, a pure joy: is not that 
enough? Out of his joy, his emotion, his concentra- 
tion, comes that which commanicates itself in pleasure 
to the spectator. 

But, after all, does this really touch the essence of 
art? The story of Delacroix copying a drawing by 
Barye of a tiger comes into my mind. He copied it 
twenty-eight times, if 1 remember, and then abandoned 
the task in despair : he could not get the latent force and 
life which Barye had put into the tiger’s tail. And how 
had Barye done this? By purging his mind of all feline 
associations and seeing the beast as a mosaic of tawny 
and black patches? No, but by instinctive emphasis and 


subtle transformation of the facts of vision. And so it: 


must be with every successful attempt to paint move- 
ment, to paint in the dramatic mood. We come round 
to Fromentin’s paradox, that fine painting is the render- 
ing of the invisible. 

The secret of all art is rhythm ; and though painting 
has its own special and intrinsic qualities and felicities, 
no theory which loses touch with that secret can be 
adequate or sound. To render the impression of the 
facts of vision is one province of painting, but there are 
other and far greater problems than this in the art; 
though on this line painters may break new ground this 
alone will not help them to a supreme achievement. 
But these are large questions, and I linger too long 
in the abstract, since I wish to say something of 
the exhibition of Mr. Wilson Steer’s pictures now 
on view at the Goupil Gallery in Regent Street. It is 
long since Mr. Steer had an exhibition of his work, 
which is rarely seen outside of the New English Art 
Club. All the more welcome is this collection, which 
gives a fairly complete notion of his art. I do not 
know what theories Mr. Steer has; perhaps he is too 
wise to have any; for he is a born painter, whose in- 
stincts carry him to victory. But in no painter living 
do we feel more that joy of pure seeing of which I have 
been writing. Mr. Steer is, I suppose, the chief English 
representative of the painters of sunlight, of whom we 
hear so much in modern criticism on the Continent. 
Indeed, the impression we receive and take away from 
the Goupil Gallery is one of pure exhilaration. Ex- 
hilaration of the senses is one of the joys of art; but 
Mr. Steer can give us more than this. He has a deep 
sense of the glory and beauty of the world ; to the large 
things in Nature his mind brings an instinctive affinity. 
And underneath the gaiety and radiance of his colour 
you feel his grip of the structure, ‘‘ the bones ’’, of the 
landscape. This masculine power and a real variety 
both of mood and of design contribute most to his high 
distinction among the landscape painters of to-day. The 
largest and finest Iandscape in the collection is the 
‘* Corfe Castle ’’; a great prospect of English sammer 
country, with showery clouds and stormy gleams ovet 
the rolling downs and green plain, and the castle ruin 
standing up in sunshine from a dip between the hills. 
Though there is no apparent artifice or management of 
the materials, the picture is full of subtle and satisfying 
rhythms ; the design of it has spaciousness and nobility. 
It is steeped in English character. We feel that Mr. 
Steer belongs to the central English tradition. We are 
reminded of Constable, but only as one master recalls 
another. Indeed, Mr. Steer is more successful than 
Constable in the ability to carry the force and freshness 
of a sketch into the whole of a large composition. In 
another picture, ‘‘ The Isle of Purbeck ’’, we are re- 
minded of Turner; but in no sense is it an imitation, 
even though it comes so close in peculiar characteristics 
to the earlier master as in the opposition between the 
vaporous distance, with the milky blues of the mounded 
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hills, and the vermilion streaks of the foreground. Many 
painters charm us with sketches and studies who dis- 
appoint when they grapple with big and complex themes. 
Mr. Steer, on the contrary, is better in his large pictures 
than in his sketches. Some of the studies, however, in 
the exhibition are delightful in their idyllic sentiment and 
cool colour ; some are almost monochromes, like certain 
of the later paintings of Gainsborough. Mr. Steer is at 
his strongest in landscape, having indeed few living 
rivals in that province; but he is also a figure-painter, 
and doubtless his figure-painting has contributed some- 
thing to his mastery of landscape. He is no severe 
draughtsman ; but his figures, for all the loose breadth 
of handling, have a sun-warm, rich vitality. In his 
sense for grace and prettiness (I use the word in no de- 
preciative sense) Mr. Steer allies himself again with the 
English eighteenth-century masters. ‘‘ The Balcony ”’, 
a girl sitting with her hands laid on a globe, that old- 
fashioned instrument of education, in the light of a win- 
dow looking out on the Thames and its tall chimneys, 
between chintz curtains, is a happy example of this side 
of Mr. Steer’s art. But Mr. Steer is less sure of himself 
in figure-painting ; one or two of the smaller pictures are 
not distinguished. Three of the paintings, including 
the splendid ‘‘ Corfe Castle ’’, have, I learn, been pur- 
chased as part of the nucleus for a proposed gallery at 
Johannesburg. Whoever is responsible for the purchase 
must be congratulated ; it is rare indeed that selections 
so wise are made for such purposes. 

With the season of the big summer shows upon us, it 
is difficult to find space for calling attention to small 
exhibitions. In one of these latter, at the New Dudley 
Gallery, along with numerous water-colours of the 
Scilly Isles by the Misses Dorrien-Smith, a small group 
of studies of scenes in Malta, by Lady Mabel Sowerby, 
deserves notice for a certain inventiveness of design, 
combined with vividness of impression and_ bold 
handling. The deft sketches by Miss Montgomerie are 
rather unhappy and monotonous in colour; their 
qualities would tell better in neutral tints or sepia. 


HURIYEH. 
II. 
By Mark SYKES. 


GINCE the declaration of Huriyeh the voyage by 

Messagerie steamer from Beyrut to Smyrna has 
grown to be a much more interesting experience. For- 
merly Ottoman subjects rarely went abroad, and when 
they did were notably silent ; now not only do men of all 
classes and creeds travel, but they are ready to enter into 
conversation with anyone whom they may meet. The 
contrasts in these conversations are remarkable, and 
perhaps serve to underline some of the more important 
distinctions. Standing among the orange-peel and 
cigarette-ends which form the usual decorations of a 
Mediterranean steamer’s deck, I found a little, solemn, 
brown-eyed Arab of Irak, cultured, refined and gentle ; 
and his spotless turban and dark gown bespoke him as one 
of the Ulema or Moslem clergy. It seemed that he was 
the member of Parliament selected to represent perhaps 
the most disorderly and ruffianly city in the Ottoman 
Empire ; it also turned out that he and I had some mutual 
acquaintances. In a low, even voice he talked to me of 
Huriyeh—not Huriyet, for he was an Arab. ‘‘ No, he 
was not a member of any Committce ; Fate had directed 
that he should be sent to Stambul. Doubtless Huriyeh 
was a good thing. Matters were very bad before ; busi- 
ness, merchants’ business especially, farming and so 
forth had been at a standstill these last two years. 
Doubtless there are many things to do, very many things 
to do; God give Parliament good counsel. What sort of 
things? Well, speaking by permission, it is very bad 
for business that Arabs, Kurds and so on should be 
ruled by persons who cannot speak their language. Then 
the land tax should be a fixed one, and collected—not 
bought and sold; it will be difficult, since the rich mer- 
chants like to make a profit; the poor villagers like to 
bargain, even though it be against their interest. You, 
O Bey, have seen these things, but others have not. 


Then it would be a good thing to punish criminals, to 
hang some robbers, say five or six on one gallows sud- 
denly and without warning ; this would bring much peace 
in many cities. Without doubt the Christians should 
serve as soldiers; also must they have priests paid to 
minister to them during their time of service. No, that 
is not against the Sheri law. Also must that German 
railway firman be looked into, lest the company rob us 
of our lands. All these things are very difficult ; there is 
much pain and trouble in the world ; God give us good 
counsel! ’’ As he spoke I saw a depth of earnestness 
in this man’s eyes which told of a pathetic striving after 
his duty. In his words there was not lacking some rough 
good sense ; but who among the Committee folk would 
listen to this kind of ‘‘ ignorance ’’? The opinions of 
one who knew neither Herbert Spencer nor Renan, nor 
even café concerts, would to them hardly seem worth 
recording. 

While my friend and I were talking there came up to 
us a fat young man, with a round, yellow, puffy, un- 
shaven face, a tarbush on the back of his head, a cracked 
celluloid collar round his neck, slovenly European clothes 
hitched round his body. Under the old régime, he s:.id, 
he had suffered for his ‘‘ Patrie ’’ to the extent of draw- 
ing pay for doing nothing in some outlandish spot, an 
occupation which he glorified by the name of exile. Now 
he was a full-blown journalist, lobbyist, and gencral 
political busybody. He broke out into the best and most 
florid Gallo-Levantine: ‘‘ Monsieur, this country has 
hitherto been corrupt, now it is about to march in the 
vanguard of civilisation. All is being considered by 
Parliament. We are sending students to study art and 
painting in Italy, marine courses in England, law and 
right in France, military affairs in Russia and Germany. 
We propose to cover the whole Empire with a vast net- 
work of commercial and strategic lines ; to abolish titles, 
orders, degrees and decorations; to institute schools 
eviscerated of superstition and creed; to encourage 
virtue and self-sacrifice; to stamp out despotism and 
feudality ; and once and for all to impose the worship of 
humanity upon the people. To achieve our object it is 
necessary not to hesitate to perform any sacrifice which 
may be deemed requisite by the Committee. Armenia, 
Syria, Irak, and Arabia must be placed under martial 
law on the dissolution of Parliament ; the backward and 
reactionary peoples must be coerced into civilisation ; 
Anatolia perhaps we shall leave untouched, since its 
people are obedient.’’ And much more ambitious 
twaddle to the same tune. Of anything practical I 
heard nothing—of tremendous, elaborate programmes 
arranging for the enlightened education of princes of 
the blood a vast deal, also of labour colonies, the 
Borstal system, of art, of Italian municipal art, and so 
on ; but of business nothing. 

As the journalist completed his peroration he crammed 
a sheaf of notes into his trouser pocket. My friend from 
Irak, who had yawned twice during the discourse, dived 
into his robes for the golden turnip-watch without which 
no Khoja of consequence ventures abroad lest he should 
miss the prescribed hour of devotion. As his gown 
gaped I noticed the butt of a well-oiled Mauser pistol 
protruding from his waist-belt. The Khoja departed to 
say his prayers, the journalist to preside over an extem- 
pore mass meeting convened in the smoking-room, 
leaving me to mourn over the hopelessness of things amid 
the orange-peel and cigarette-ends. 


Smyrna, the city of the Greeks—the town of clean 
streets, of quays, commerce and shipping—does not take 
kindly to Huriyet. 

There is no doubt that the Asiatic branch of the great 
Hellenic nation is decidedly displeased with this innova- 
tion; there is always an outside chance that the con- 
founded thing may prove a success, and the old régime, 
to coast-wise Asiatic Greeks at least, had great advan- 
tages. During later years of Palace rule the great 
Hellenic nation was the one Christian community in the 
Empire which inspired the Government with little fear, 
and it is a matter of importance to remember that you 
need never fear a Turk unless he is afraid of you. Fur- 
ther, there were too few Moslems in Smyrna to raise ar 
unofficial anti-Christian riot with any success, and Greck 
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bombast slipped over the official Turkish back like water 
off a duck’s. Greek ‘‘ nationalism ’’ did not matter 
in pre-Huriyet days ; the old Turkish bureaucracy knew 
that the Smyrna Greeks were too rich and too business- 
like to do more than yelp; it also knew that Greeks had 
political interests overseas and never worried much 
inland. Consequently until lately the men of Smyrna 
had nearly every liberty, and could wear squashy hats, 
quack, preach and swagger to their hearts’ content. 
Light taxation and no military service were well worth a 
few nominal grievances, while the actual security of the 
city under all circumstances was fairly guaranteed by the 
proximity of the guns of the fleets of Europe. 

Under the old régime these curious circumstances 
made up for the men of Smyrna a commanding position 
in the departments of commerce, medicine and law of 
which they availed themselves to the uttermost. Since 
formerly they were the only people capable of using their 
wits unhandicapped, the idea of a rejuvenated Turkey 
is naturally one to which they are not partial, for if it 
should become a fact it knocks on the head that excellent 
post-prandial theme of a great Pan-Hellenic Empire; it 
means heavy Armenian competition, increased taxation, 


military service, and, worst of all, danger of serious. 


inquiry into the administration of the vast wealth of the 
Orthodox Church, a matter in which, owing to the 
existence of a married clergy, the laity are not wholly 
uninterested. 

Consequently among the squash-hatted gentry of 
Smyrna there is but little enthusiasm for Huriyet or any 
ef its works. ‘‘ Huriyet is a vile Moslem conspiracy 
devised to thwart the aspirations of a great people! A 
eruel injustice to the descendants of Homer, Pericles, 
and Aristotle! But, no matter, a time will come! ’’— 
and so forth and so on, in copious streams of leading 
articles and café speeches, coupled with demonstrations 
at which the Greek national flag is not inconspicuous. 
At Smyrna revolver mania is as rampant as in Beyrut, 
but these weapons are not discharged daily, as in the 
latter city ; only on major feasts of the Greek Church, say 
perhaps twice a week. | 

Away from Smyrna, across Khodavendiar to Brusa, 
but by what exact route it would be indiscreet to say. 
At any rate, by rail and road through several towns and 
villages. In one town I met a despondent Government 
official, who entertained me with rice, sour milk and dried 
apricots in a ruinous Konak. He was neither of old 
régime nor new. Briefly, his views were as follows: 
The Constitution was proclaimed not because there was 
any patriotic feeling but because the Salonica soldiers 
had no food. The Committee of Union and Progress do 
not dismiss incompetents but merely transfer unpopular 
men. The Parliament contains many self-seeking, un- 
reliable scoundrels, the Committee a number of ridiculous 
theorists and anarchists. The Parliament is the tool of 
the Committee, just as the Porte was the tool of Yildiz. 
Spies now report to the Committee, and the Committee 
dilate and persecute in the name of Liberty by means of 
secret and corrupt agents, just as Izzet and the others did. 
This man, I must explain, was not of a type known to 
me. Perhaps his views are very wrong ; still they seemed 
to me to have some grounds. 

In another country town I was invited to the local 
Committee of Union and Progress Club. The club con- 
sisted of a room over a café wherein Khojas, unemployed 
officials, and lawyers grouped themselves picturesquely 
around a green-baize table and pretended to be deeply 
intent on some very cryptic cartoons cut out of the 
** Papagallo ’’. The conversation was heavily political ; 
the Khojas looked as solemn as the occasion demanded, 
while those with speaking parts discanted on liberty, 
feudalism, equality and despotism. The only actual pro- 
posal I heard that evening was one for obliging imperial 
troops to wear a hat instead of a fez. This, I may say, 
was made in French, a language the Khojas did not 
understand. 

In the Government office of another little town I found 
a young Turkish Governor seated in his official chair. 
Over this tottering throne there hung an Italian cartoon 
of his Imperial Majesty Abdul Hamid lying on the floor 


had been set up in place of the gilt sign-manual of the 
Sultan. When I expressed surprise at the somewhat 
unusual nature of the official decorations, I was told that 
the cartoon was not meant to be disrespectful, but to 
show people that the Khalif was not fanatical. Ap- 
parently there is a type of advanced thinker in Turkey 
who looks upon drunkenness as a sign of emancipation. 

After these urban experiences it was something of a 
relief to spend a few nights in the villages, where one 
hears nothing of Huriyet or politics. The old men sit 
at one’s tent door and mumble words of greeting, while 
the young men run to and fro picketing one’s horses; 
the girls come out with milk, honey and bread, swarms 
of rosy babies crawl around one’s legs, and groups of 
preternaturally solemn little boys and girls sit at a re- 
spectful distance and stare and stare in round-eyed 
wonder. Honest, healthy, industrious Turkish peasants ! 
Why is time so out of joint that you, with your good, 
open hearts, your smiling faces, your shrewd wit, your 
deep devotion, should be the prey of seedy adventurers 
who, it seems, must rule whether the Government be 
reactionary, progressive, or liberal ? 


The last man of any importance I met on my inland 
journey was a young captain from Macedonia. He 
indeed was a new type; he had been sent to reform the 
gendarmes. Theoretic he was most certainly; school 
education had to a certain extent worked its wicked will 
upon him ; but, on the other hand, he had in him charac- 
ter such as I had not encountered elsewhere. His men 
loved him; he had caught robbers and punished them, 
he had discharged useless and incompetent subordinates 
without fear or favour, he worked hard and took no gifts, 
he drank no wine and ate no pig: he was a gentleman 
and worthy of trust. Amidst all the things of evil 
presage I had seen he was the one bright spot. If the 
Macedonian army turns out men like him in any 
quantity there is still hope. 


THE MAN FROM GALWAY. 
By * Par **. 


H IS mother was the proud woman the day Michael 
Joseph Muldoon entered Maynooth, but the more 
was her sorrow five years later at his premature return, 
when the neighbours suggested that ‘‘ he must have 
taken his theology with his alcohology ’’, contrary to a 
more or less fixed rule at that ancient seat of sacred 
learning. 

Having devoted himself to six other careers in succes- 
sion, including literature, and having failed at them all, 
in every case from some cause that could be no fault of 
his own, he was about to enter Parliament, when he 
received a call from the noble cause of agriculture, 
backed by three hundred a year and expenses ; and the 
duties were the industrial organisation of the peasantry, 
that their eggs might come no more to the English 
market among less welcome products of the henroost ; 
above all, that the national mind might be turned in 
constructive directions away from the moral wilderness 
of political agitation, though this last motive was not 
confided to him at first. His own explanation of his 
expulsion from Maynooth was the unusual strength of 


his patriotism, and it was officially understood that 


industrial ideas could best be introduced to the country 
by disarming all suspicion of their hostility to the 
National Cause. 

On the formal announcement of the event, Mr. 
Muldoon’s appointment was praised in the papers, the 
nation congratulated on having secured one of her 
addresses was announced at once for ‘‘ our chief 
agricultural centres throughout the country ”’, the 
subjects to be settled by local committees, who knew 
the agricultural needs of their respective regions, from 
bullocks up to bees. In deference to a natural wish of 
his own, the orator’s opening performance was to be 
in his native town; and Father O'Toole, the parish 
priest, threw himself into the local arrangements with 


with a bottle of champagne in his hand; this ornament 


enthusiasm, which was the more admired because his 


most gifted sons to her own service; and a series of - 
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own brother Jerry, another Maynooth layman, had 
been among the unsuccessful candidates for Mr. 
Muldoon’s position. 

To make sure of the most suitable subject, Father 
O’Toole’s committee called in the county instructress in 
domestic economy, who showed them beyond question 
that the most important product in the local market 
was eggs; and it was unanimously resolved that the 
address must be on some aspect of the great poultry 
’ question, after which Mr. Muldoon, at his rooms in 
Dublin, wrote out his speech three times, committing 
it to memory. A closer acquaintance with Lucretius 
might easily have suggested ideas to him on poultry 
breeding, but the naturalism of that great poet had 
never been encouraged at Maynooth, and, owing to 
the nature of the subject, there was some difficulty in 
selecting among the approved ancients such quotations 
as could illustrate the learning and research which he 
was entitled to display, not merely for the good of the 
agricultural cause, but also for the credit of his alma 
mater. There was less trouble, however, as regards 
modern standards of Parliamentary form, and in its 
final shape the manuscript of the speech contained 
several references to ‘‘ the question before the House ”’, 
quite convincingly relevant to the poultry problem. 

In the meantime they had created at Ballyfuddlem a 
sub-committee to settle details, with Jerry O’Toole as 
president ; and in due course the title of the address was 
printed and published—‘‘ How to Make Hens Lay More 
Eggs’. 

Notwithstanding the strict pertinence and accuracy of 
the title for the address, when the handbills reached Mr. 
Muldoon in Dublin he became vaguely conscious of an 
incongruity, of a disturbing element of some kind in the 
text, which he felt to be out of line with the literary and 
philosophical bearings of his manuscript ; and the dis- 
turbance was not diminished when, after several more 
days of anxious searching among his favourite Latin 
authors, he had failed to find anything even remotely 
illuminative to the matter of the hens and the eggs. 
Thus, detached from his ancient moorings and unable 
to find. a base in the business of modern life, he left 
Dublin in a state of distress and begged the assistance 
of Father O’Toole. ‘‘ There is nothing’’ said his 
Reverence, ‘‘ necessarily inconsistent with moral and 
intellectual dignity in discussing hens and eggs, pro- 
vided the discussion makes for a truly good and 
patriotic end; so that the subject for your address, 
young man, appeals to me not merely as a 
problem in patriotism, but also as a problem in 
morals. The decline of our chief industry means the 
emigration of our people, and the emigration of our 
people means the loss of the Faith; therefore, and with- 
out any stretch in reasoning, it becomes both a patriotic 
and a religious duty to ‘ make hens lay more eggs ’ if it 
can be done, and, even if it cannot, it is worth a trial.’’ 
Father O’Toole backed up Kis unanswerable demonstra- 
tion by showing ‘‘ how the essential integrity of great 
things depends on apparently small ones ’’, with several 
quotations in support of this from the immortal works 
of Thomas Aquinas, at the mention of whose name Mr. 
Muldoon’s mind was relieved of the last doubt. 

The great day of national salvation arrived at Bally- 
fuddiem, and, as every member of the community was in 
some way interested in hens and eggs, all creeds and 
classes were united to make the demonstration a mag- 
nificent one. Since the event was first announced 
Father O’Toole and the local parson were known to have 
met in the open street and discussed the comparative 
economic merits of Black Minorcas and White Wyan- 
dottes, which alone would be enough to make such dis- 
cussions the correct thing among large numbers on both 
sides, preparing public opinion for a duly grave con- 
sideration of Mr. Muldoon and his address. True the 
local members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians had 
resented the presence of ‘‘ the Protestant garrison ”’ in 
an Irish popular movement; but they had to admit the 
justice of Father O’Toole’s observations, that ‘‘ Pro- 
testants kept hens as well as Catholics ’’, and that ‘‘ the 
money coming into Ireland for a Protestant’s eggs was 
as Irish as any other money ’’. As a matter of fact this 


potential influence of the hen on Irish national politics, 


making for constructive harmony in place of sectarian 
strife, had been carefully studied in the first instance by 
the inner council when appropriating the funds for Mr. 
Muldoon’s mission. As the final bond in the union of 
all creeds and classes, the chair was to be taken by Sir 
Boyle O’Malley Bart., the local landlord, and it was 
the first time since he came into residence fifteen years 
ago that he had been invited to take part in local public 
affairs. 

For several days Mr. Ned Mulligan had been busy in 
another way. He also was a rising publican in Bally- 
fuddlem, and he had always considered himself ‘‘ as good 
as the Muldoons any day ”’; but now he saw how their 
establishment stood to enjoy ‘‘ a huge advertisement ”’ 
free of charge from the effort to save Ireland through 
the poultry problem. In so far as the peasantry were im- 
proved, or hoped to be improved, by Mr. Muldoon’s 
mission, they would naturally be disposed to come to his 
father’s shop; and for twenty years Mr. Mulligan, as 
local president of the League and also of the Hibernians, 
had been suffering for his country to bring them to his 
own shop. Unless something were done he might lose 
the fruits of his self-sacrifice and patriotism for half a 
lifetime. He was also an exporter of eggs, and if the 
peasantry organised to export their own eggs, this 
branch of Mr. Mulligan’s business might be ruined, not 
to mention how the sale of his tea and whisky must be 
endangered if the women went elsewhere with the eggs. 
He might count somewhat on those in his debt, but pro- 
gress demanded more than this, and even his debtors 
might take most of their eggs to the Co-operative Society 
without his knowing it, no matter how carefully he 
worked the League and the Hibernian Order to keep his 
customers spying on each other for the benefit of his 
business. Mr. Mulligan had made up his mind to 
‘* watch the proceedings in the interests of the National 
Cause ’’, and with this view he had got from Mr. Jerry 
O’Toole the main outlines of Mr. Muldoon’s address. 
Cross-currents had begun to work, with the union of all 
creeds and classes on the one hand and Mr. Mulligan’s 
followers on the other. 

The meeting was a very large one, and Sir Boyle 
rising to open it, said: ‘‘ I regard this as a very great 
occasion, and one that promises much for Ireland, whose 
egg production is a very important factor in the economic 
position and outlook of the country. It is not for me 
to anticipate Mr. Muldoon’s address, but he desires me 
to indicate to you that his purpose in the first place is to 
organise you for the markcting of your own eggs, and, 


| in the second place, to show how your eggs can be in- 


creased in proportion to the cost of production. This, 
I take it, will be largely a matter of breeding your 
chickens from the best layers, hatching only the product 
of the hens that lay most eggs, so that in each succeed- 
ing generation of birds you may be developing a better- 
laying strain, securing the maximum of marketable 
material for the minimum of cost in food and other 
necessaries. For the rest, I can only ask your per- 
mission to express my great pleasure in being among 
you on an occasion like this, taking my share in a com- 
bined effort of all creeds and classes for the welfare of our 
dear country ; and for myself I may add ”” (Cheers 
from the union of all creeds and classes and interruption 
from Mr. Mulligan and his followers.) 

Mr. Mulligan : ‘‘ Before this affair goes any further, 
we want to know if the new organisation is to be worked 
on sound Nationalist principles.”’ 

The Chairman: ‘‘ I understand it to be concerned 
with hens and eggs.’’ 

Mr. Mulligan: ‘‘ Whin did you begin to take an 
intherest in the nation? ”’ 

The Chairman: ‘‘ When I was asked. 
intrude myself on you without an invitation.’’ 

Mr. Mulligan : ‘‘ Well, we’re not satisfied. There's 
something behind the whole business, an’ if people want 
to do something for the nation let them join the League, 
which is the only thing for the freedom of Ireland.’’ 

The Chairman : ‘‘ But in the meantime, while you are 
freeing Ireland, is there any harm in making the hens lay 
more eggs? "’ 

Mr. Mulligan : ‘‘ It’s against our principles, an’ little 
the likes of you thought about hins or eggs or Ireland 


I did not 
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during the past twinty years whin the laiders of the 
people were sufferin’ for the cause on the plank bed.”’ 

The Chairman : “‘ But about the hens and the eggs, Mr. 
Mulligan. Now, if we want to get more eggs from our 
hens you will really not prevent us, will you? ”’ 

Mr. Mulligan : ‘‘ We object to all those new-fangled 
notions, an’ it is because we know they want to upset 
the people’s organisation, which has brought down the 
rints an’ stopped eviction. We're not goin’ to have 
the National Cause compromised by hins an’ eggs. We 
have suffered too much for it to allow that.’’ 

The Chairman: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Mulligan, the matter is 
not to be settled merely by you and me; and now, before 
I call on Mr. Muldoon for his address, I will ask you 

Mr. Mulligan: ‘‘ Misther Muldoon indeed! What 
has he done for the cause? Hasn’t he spint his time galli- 
vantin’ beyant in Maynooth while we have been goin’ to 
jail for the freedom of Ireland? An’ thin, about this hin- 
breedin’ business, what can Misther Muldoon know 
about it? For inshtance, how would Misther Muldoon 
know the hin that laid the mosht eggs? ”’ 

Among roars of laughter the following document was 
put into Mr. Muldoon’s hands on the platform: ‘‘ You 
have a conclusive reply to Ned Mulligan’s question. He 
does not seem to know about the Doolin Patent. It isa 
clever invention by one of the Department’s experts. 
It is made of indiarubber, with a stamp attached. You 
fix it on the hen, and as she lays the egg the date and 
her number are stamped on it.”’ 

Mr. Muldoon, however, was quite unable to take 
advantage of this friendly assistance, even if allowed the 
chance, which was now very doubtful, with Mr. 
Mulligan and his followers (principally people in debt at 
his shop) already practically in control of the meeting, 
in so far as there was any control, while screams of 
mockery arose from every part of the audience, and the 
union of creeds and classes were unable to communi- 
cate one word regarding the great economic and indus- 
trial principles which they had meant to demonstrate in 
connexion with the hens and the eggs. Instead of 
trying to grasp the meaning of the Doolin Patent, Mr. 
Muldoon’s vision was in a mist, through which he could 
see nothing but vague and shapeless shadows of Tacitus 
and Thomas Aquinas, whose support seemed to him per- 
fectly useless against the organised enthusiasm of Mr. 
Mulligan and his followers for the National Cause. 

The meeting broke up in disorder, without one word 
of Mr. Muldoon’s oration, and that was the last of the 
poultry problem in his part of Galway. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. COX AND THE HECKLER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


House of Commons, 28 April 1909. 

Sir,—In your good-humoured criticism of my speech 
on Free Trade in Dublin you refer to some questions asked 
me by a heckler who is described as ‘‘ merciless ’’. This 
is not the epithet I should have myself applied to the 
heckler in question, who impressed me more by his 
courtesy than by his pertinacity. The point he raised 
was quite a fair one. I had contrasted the position of 
a little country like Ireland with a large country like the 
United States, and argued that Free Trade was far more 
important to a little than to a large country, because the 
large country contains within itself varied resources, and 
consequently larger opportunities for profitable ex- 
change. The heckler at once applied this comparison 
to the British Empire, and argued that if Free Trade 
was relatively unimportant to a large country like the 
United States, we might dispense with Free Trade if the 
whole Empire were joined in one Imperial Customs 
Union. The argument is plausible but inconclusive. 
No Free Trader would deny that if we are to have a pro- 
tective system, England would be better off if she formed 
part of an Imperial Zollverein comprising the whole 
Empire than if she stood alone. It does not in the least 
follow that she would not lose by abandoning Free Trade, 
for the trade of the Empire is less than the trade of the 


world. As a matter of fact, two-thirds of the exports 
of the United Kingdom have gone year after year for 
fifty years to foreign countries and only one-third to 
countries within the Empire. 

There is another important consideration. The 
advantage which the different States in the American 
Union obtain by inter-State Free Trade is very greatly 
enhanced by the fact that they are only separated by 
impalpable land frontiers, so that if they were to adopt 
tariffs against one another they would have to incur 
enormous expense for establishing Customs Houses and 
for defending the Customs frontier. This also was one 
of the most important practical considerations which led 
to the establishment of the German Zollverein. In the 
case of the British Empire, consisting of units separated 
by the sea, this consideration does not apply, for Customs 
Houses must in any case exist, even ‘under a Zollverein, 
to deal with foreign trade. 

The final consideration is that in no circumstances 
will the self-governing colonies consent to the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Zollverein. They have made this so 
abundantly clear that I am surprised that your leader- 
writer should have overlooked the point. More than 
that, they have made it clear that they will not appre- 
ciably reduce the protective duties which they now impose 
with the deliberate object of excluding British manu- 
factures. It seems to me therefore to be useless even to 
discuss the possible advantage of Free Trade within the 
Empire. Yours faithfully, 

Haro_p Cox. 


[In granting a more favourable tariff to British than to 
foreign imports, as most of them have done, have not 
the colonies already gone some way towards Imperial 
unity in tariffs? They express themselves ready to go 
still farther if the Mother Country goes some way to 
meet them. The whole argument hangs on this, and 
the Imperial tendency, the judgment of experience, 
seems to us to be with the heckler.—Ep. S.R.] 


ITALY AND FISCAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 April 1909. 

Sir,—The ‘ Tribuna ’’ continues to defend with 
vigour the attitude of the Italian Government in main- 
taining the corn tax. An editorial of 11 April runs 
thus : ‘‘ The parliamentary vote against the abolition of 
the tax on corn has been provident for our agriculture, 
which needs a sound protection against foreign grain. 
Our agriculturists would not find it feasible to cultivate 
their land without such a defensive measure, and the 
abandonment of the soil and emigration would certainly 
increase, inasmuch as it is neither easy nor possible in 
many cases to substitute corn-growing by anything else. 

‘* Liberalism has reduced England to a miserable con- 
dition whereby the amount of uncultivated land increases 
year by year, and, notwithstanding the high standard of 
productiveness, English cereals cannot compete with 
those of Russia and America. On the other hand, France 
with her protective impost of seven francs per quintal 
has marvellously improved her agricultural position and 
succeeded in dispensing with the necessity of corn 
imports, and in spite of this protection the prices of her 
cereals are seldom quoted more than about two francs 
per quintal [the French quintal equals 220 lb. avoir- 
dupois | higher than those of England. 

‘‘ The tax does not send up the prices of French 


cereals, because France by the help of her protective © 


measure produces enough for herself and regulates prices 
according to her own market. Her careful cultivation of 
the soil has reduced first the cost of production and then 
that of bread. 

‘* That is the direction which Italy ought to pursue, 
and instead of thinking of lowering imposts she should 
consider how best to improve our agriculture and in- 
crease our corn production. Were the latter effected, 
prices would go down automatically. Italy would see 
her market become autonomous like France’s, and in all 
probability there would be no more necessity for as high 
a corn tax as the present one.”’ 

Kincston WarRNE. 
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WHO ARE THE FADDISTS? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
23 April 1909. 
S1r,—I suppose the term ‘‘ faddist ’’ is applied more 


frequently to teetotalers than to any other class of the 
community. Yet the term is almost grotesquely in- 


‘applicable. A fad, I take it on the authority of Murray, 


is a trifle to which a ridiculously high importance is 
attached. Now no one will for a moment contend that 
the evils arising from the abuse of intoxicating liquors 
are trifling in character, or that the attempt to end those 
evils by doing away with the use of those liquors is, 
whatever its wisdom, anything else than a public-spirited 
enterprise of national moment—as far removed from 


faddist trifling as any movement can possibly be. The- 


militant teetotaler may be a Quixote, an enthusiast, a 
fanatic, even a bigot, but the importance of the object 
for which he strives, even if mistakenly, should secure 
him from contemptuous or belittling epithets. 

And now I propose to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. The real faddist, in my opinion, is not the 
man who on public or private grounds abstains from one 
particular class of the many beverages available for 
human use, but the man to whom one special class of 
beverage, and sometimes even a special variety of the 
class, is indispensable to enjoyment and general well- 
being. Deprive such a man of his liquor and you take 
the savour out of his life ; his meals become uninteresting, 
his social enjoyments vapid, his whole world pervaded 
with a sense of something lacking. Is he not a faddist 
in regard to his drink—the very slave of his fad? On 
the other hand, the teetotaler, if consistent, does not care 
to drink at all, unless he happens to be thirsty, and 
then is content with a few sips of the pure element. He 
is, in this regard, fad free. 

I suppose, however, that its opponents dub tee- 
totalism a fad chiefly because its adherents advocate it 
as a specific. Now clearly it is impossible within the 
limits of a letter at all adequately to defend this claim, 
but I do venture to put in a plea for its more serious 
and amicable discussion. Nothing is more painful than 
to notice the ‘‘ laughter ’’ with which every reported 
speech on the drink question, in Parliament and else- 
where, is punctuated. The occasion seems to be re- 
garded as a good opportunity for letting off small 
witticisms and making smart retorts. Yet there are 


few subjects which, on the ground of their practical im-: 


portance, have a stronger claim to careful, candid and 
dispassionate discussion. 

It is on this ground that I deprecate the application of 
the term ‘‘ fad ’’ or of any similar contemptuous epithet 
to the advocacy, even to the most earnest advocacy, of 
total abstinence as a remedy for the intolerable evils 
arising from the misuse of intoxicating liquors. 

Yours &c., 


HOW THE LAITY CAME TO BE TURNED OUT 
OF MAYNOOTH. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 
14 Noel Street N. 24 April 1909. 


Sir,—‘‘ Pat ”’ still harps on the right of the laity to 
be educated at Maynooth, and roundly asserts that the 
laity were deprived by the bishops of a right secured to 
them by statute. I ask ‘‘ Pat ’’ once more to quote the 
words of the statute securing the laity an education at 
Maynooth. His shuffle re the intrigue between the 
bishops and the Government is unworthy of considera- 
tion, because he brings forward no proofs whatever. 

Let us deal with facts and not innuendos. The Corn- 
wallis correspondence settles the question. I direct his 
attention to a letter from the Earl of Hardwicke, dated 
31 December 1801, addressed to the Right Hon. Henry 
Addington. I cannot give you the whole of the letter, 
as you would not allow me the space; and indeed the 
Proofs are so numerous in this correspondence that the 
Act of Parliament never contemplated anything in the 
shape of providing education for the laity at Maynooth 


that I could fill a whole edition of the Saturpay 
REVIEW. 

The letter begins : ‘‘ In the course of last summer Lord 
Kilwarden with Lord Avonmore and Lord Norbury held 
their annual visitation of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth. . . . In the month of October Lord Kil- 
warden stated to Mr. Abbott that a circumstance had 
fallen under his observation which he had frequently 
considered since his visitation, and which he thought it 
necessary to submit to the Government, because it 
appeared to be a departure from the original intention of 
the College of Maynooth. The circumstance to which 
Lord Kilwarden alluded, and which he afterwards stated 
to me, was a building near the College and erected on 
ground belonging to the College and fitted up and fur- 
nished for the reception of lay boarders. They were of 
opinion that it deserved the serious consideration of the 
Government how far it would be wise that such an institu- 
tion as the lay boarding-school engrafted on the College 
of Maynooth, which was intended for education of 
persons to exercise the office of priests, though there is 
no restriction or limitation in the Act itself.’’ 

There is also a memorandum by the Right Hon. 
Charles Abbott, the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1801, 
where the points are set out as stated and restated by 
Lord Kilwarden. I give a few of the points : 

‘* The original purpose of the College of Maynooth 
was to educate only priests.’’ 

‘* It originated in the circumstances of the times, which 
had revolutionised the Continent and rendered the former 
places of educating the Irish priests unsafe and rendered 
it desirable to educate them at home.”’ 

‘* The speech of the Minister (Mr. Pelham) in opening 
the measure to Parliament pointed only to that.’’ 

There are other proofs, but the last one winds up: ‘‘ It 
was quite impossible that any orders given by the Lord 
Lieutenant should be superseded by any other person 
however high. And when his Excellency had given an 
intimation that the lay school was not to go on, it could 
not.be permitted that any other person should direct it 
to Proceed.”’ 

Sir Robert Peel laid the whole responsibility for the 
closing of the lay college at Maynooth upon the shoulders 
of the Government (see ‘‘ Hansard’s Reports ’’, 1845, 
page 1032). 

Now then, ‘‘ Pat ’’, your proofs or your apology for 
your statement that the bishops have appropriated 
1,000,000 which should be devoted to the education of 


the laity. 
MICHAEL O’CONNELL. 


ACCLIMATISATION OF BLACK-FACED SHEEP. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Lawers, Comrie, Perthshire, 20 April 1909. 

S1r,—It is important to define what causes the issue or 
event commonly called ‘‘ acclimatisation ’’. 

Is it brought about by one single move of one single 
finger of the tenant-farmer ? 

Does acclimatisation cost the farmer one single penny 
of outlay ? 

It seems to many of us that the tenant-farmer prevents 
acclimatisation by his system of removing young sheep 
from the high hills and herding them for some months 
of every year on distant and low-elevated land, and he 
destroys any half-measure of acclimatisation by the intro- 
duction of pampered house-fed and house-covered rams 
to the ewe stock, and this completes the ruin of the once 
robust constitution of our highland sheep. 

The gouty cripples seen in all pastures proclaim the 
result of the vanity leading to the purchase of show- 
yard sheep. 

Claims amounting to hundreds of pounds are made for 
the acclimatisation of flocks, which flocks of sheep in 
almost all cases were acclimatised to the land long before 
the applicants were born. 

It is the wind of heaven and the rough pastures of our 
hills that acclimatise our highland sheep, and not the 
amateur sheep management of the present day. 

I am &c., 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 
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HISTORICAL CONVERSATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
S. James’ Club, Piccadilly W. 24 April 1909. 


Sir,—In the kindly and, as a rule, very fair review of 
my book, ‘‘ Glimpses of the ’Twenties,’’ which appears 
under the above heading in your issue of to-day the 
writer attributes to me—I am sure in all good faith—two 
pieces of carelessness with which I am not justly 
chargeable. 

He states, firstly, that I quote certain lines of Shelley 
which belong to ‘‘ England in 1819 ’’ as coming from 
** Swellfoot the Tyrant ’’. This is not the case. What 
I actually say is: ‘* As the brethren of ‘ Swellfoot the 
Tyrant ’ these Royal personages (the Princes) were not 
likely to escape the attention of Mr. Shelley, who dis- 
posed of them in a couple of contemptuous lines ’’ (which 
I proceed to quote). In the foregoing passage I am 
clearly not ascribing the quoted lines to the poem of 
“* Swellfoot the Tyrant ’’, but am merely referring to the 
Regent as having been satirised by Shelley under that 
name. I was well aware that the lines belonged to 
““ England in 1819’, having verified them from the 
poem as published, though it did not seem necessary to 
specify their particular source. 

Your reviewer then complains that I have misquoted 
Rogers’ epigram on Lord Dudley, but I have reproduced 
it verbatim from Mr. Claydon’s ‘‘ Rogers and His Con- 
temporaries ’’, transposing only, by a slip of the pen, the 
words ‘‘ they say ’’ from the middle to the beginning of 
the first line : ‘‘ They say Ward has no heart, but I deny 
it ’’, instead of ‘*‘ Ward has no heart, they say, but I 
deny it ’’—manifestly a variation of absolutely no import. 
On the other hand, your reviewer converts ‘‘ they say ”’ 
into “‘ men say ”’, an expression which is certainly not to 
be found in the generally accepted version. 

Inasmuch as “‘ careless writing ’’ is one of the gravest 
faults of which an author can be capable, I hope that you 
will kindly find space for this explanation. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


MR. MEREDITH’S PLACE AS POET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Kymin Tower, Monmouth, 
19 April 1909. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to record my wonder at a 
sentence in the forefront of your notice of Swinburne’s 
death in this week’s issue? ‘‘ Swinburne gone,’ you 
say, ‘‘ there is now no one. This country has not a 
great poet among the living, if it has a poet at all.’’ It 
is not because Swinburne would have been the first to 
refuse the palm on such terms, but because now Swin- 
burne is dead there is no one great enough to praise 
George Meredith, that I venture this protest. The 
tribute which Swinburne long ago paid to ‘‘ Modern 
Love ’’, when the “‘ little people and the fools ’’—who 
were warned off it—set to work impotently and im- 
pudently to rend it, was no mere generous outburst of 
championship : it was the just and balanced praise of a 
great poet and critic for a work of absolute poetic ex- 
cellence, great in thought, supreme in expression. There 
are no doubt profitable points of contrast between the 
genius of these two poets: we have fortunately no rod 
with which to measure their stature. Both were in the 
van of thought and mighty in their craft, and it has been 
an inspiration to many of us to know that they were still 
living among us. It is the spirit of Swinburne the artist, 
not the partial and generous friend, which reminds us 
that we may still pay living honours to George Meredith. 


Yours faithfully, 
BERYL DE ZOETE. 


REVIEWS. 
LITERARY ORIGINS. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” 
By A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol. II.: 
“The End of the Middle Ages.” Vol. III.: “ Re. 
nascence and Reformation.’ Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1908. 9s. net. 


“Ts rich composite history of English literature is 
a real service to English scholarship. It presents 
us with the first adequate treatment of many neglected 
parts of our literary history, and it throws new light 
on many oldthemes. No very rigid unity of method and 
purpose is possible in a work like this. There are many 
contributors, and therefore many points of view. More- 
over, the method of a long history, covering many ages, 
must needs vary as the work progresses. We can 
record only what we know. We know nothing of most 
of the authors of the fifteenth century except what we 
can infer from their books—and that is not much, for 
they spoke little of themselves. In place of the diaries, 
memoirs, and personal impressions which make up so 
much of later literary history, the recorder of an earlier 
period must make shift with problems and theories. 
These problems often prove long and cumbrous in the 
discussion, and even when they are triumphantly solved 
they give us less knowledge than is contained in many 
a single page of Boswell. All that has ever been 
written on William Langland would be superseded at 
once by a few dozen lines of authentic record. 

These are the difficulties of early history, and perhaps 
these difficulties, more than anything else, are respon- 
sible for the current verdict on the later Middle Ages. It 
is called a dull and barren period, a time of transition, 
when everything of moment either had ended or had not 
yet begun. Those who make complaints of this kind 
are quarrelling not with the age but with our ignorance 
of the age. A quick imagination can easily divine, from 
the scraps of knowledge which are all that we have, how 
diverse and moving a panorama of the life and thoughts 
of man might be furnished by these centuries of revolt 
and change. We are tantalised by a sense that the age 
was rich in character and types of character if only we 
knew them better. It may well be doubted whether the 
writers of to-day are so different from one another or so 
picturesque in their variety. Let a few of them only be 
named. There is Richard Rolle of Hampole, who 
studied at Oxford, and, being there bewildered by 
theological controversy, resolved to keep his soul in quiet 
and retired to the life of a hermit in Yorkshire. There is 
the braggart knight, Sir John de Mandeville, whom 
criticism has shown to be the creation of the Rabelais 
of that time, a certain Jean d’Outremeuse of Liége, 
fabulist, annalist, and poet. Except that he never 
travelled, we know nothing of Jean ; but his book proves 
him to have been a man of resource and humour. Then 
there is Reginald Pecock, bishop and pragmatist, who 
had a reason of his own for everything—if he had lived 
to-day he would no doubt have held that the literary 
philosophers called the Baconians are right in their con- 
clusion, but wholly wrong in their arguments. The 
public recantation of Pecock and the burning of his books 
in presence of a great crowd at Paul’s Cross is one of 
the many vivid incidents of fifteenth-century history 
which we catch only in glimpses. Or, to take another 
type, there is Thomas Occleve, clerk at the office of the 

Privy Seal, who led a life of mild dissipation on a small 

salary and told his sins in verse. He was a poor poet, 

but he knew and loved Chaucer. There is Henryson, the 
schoolmaster of the Abbey School at Dunfermline, 
polishing his rhymes in his leisure hours, and Dunbar, 
adventurer, traveller and satirist, both of them men of 
strong temperament, touched by the melancholy of the 
age, which shows gentle in the one and grim in the other. 

There is Andrew of Wyntoun, head of S. Serf’s Priory in 

Lochleven, who dedicated his long life to telling the 

history of the world in short rhymed couplets, beginning 

with a full record of the history of the angels. Last, to 
name no others in a half-obliterated picture, there is Sir 


Thomas Malory, Knight. He may some day be proved 
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to be, like Sir John de Mandeville, a literary figment, but 
the author of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ’’ is a real person, 
whose sympathies, in the debate between the world and 
the convent, are all on the side of the world. The cen- 
turies which number these diverse types among the 
makers of literature could hardly be called dull and lack- 
lustre if only we knew more about them. 

The Cambridge History has not been remarkable so 
far in its treatment of the greatest names among our 
authors. It has been remarkable in the care and fulness 
with which it has treated many authors commonly passed 
over or described by some traditional label. The Eliza- 
bethan novelists are handsomely handled, and Thomas 
Deloney, one of the best of them, at last receives a 
measure of justice. The printers, whose history for fifty 
years, from Caxton onwards, is virtually the history of 
English literature, are at last admitted to their due 
honour. These additions to literary history are even 
more welcome than the discussion of problems and 
theories. The earlier sixteenth century is not yet 
problem-ridden, so that the two chief problems discussed 
belong to the Middle Ages. The first is the question 
of the authorship of Piers Plowman ’’. Professor 
Manly, of Chicago, by his discovery of an important fact, 
the misplacement, namely, of a portion of that poem in 
manuscript of diverse types, has opened a controversy of 
which the end is not yet. It promises good fighting, but 
literary history, if it is to be written to last, must wait 
till the fighting is over. The most that can be hoped 
is that a new permanent problem will not be added to 
literary history. What is attractive about Professor 
Manly’s theory is that it affords a means of bringing the 
poem into closer touch with the political and social revolu- 
tion of the fourteenth century. The very name ‘“‘ Piers 
Plowman ’’ was from the first, and long remained, a 
political cry. The usual portraiture of its author as a 
lonely dreamer on the Malvern Hills or as a shy pedestrian 
among the streets of London may be true, but cannot 
be adequate. The very growth of the poem, from its 
shortest version to its latest and longest, exhibits a shift 
of the main interest. The subtleties of theological con- 
troversy and scholastic logic intrude upon what in its 
inception was a direct attack upon the worldliness of the 
age. It is as if the social movement set on foot, in one 
form or another, by Wat Tyler and Wiclif’s poor priests 
had been appropriated by the Church and reduced to 
harmlessness, if not toimpotence. M. Jusserand, in his 


recent brilliant reply to Professor Manly, is all for one 


' author; but if ever a remarkable book could be pro- 
duced by communal or mixed authorship, ‘‘ Piers Plow- 
man ”’ is the kind of book one would expect. Its dis- 
continuities and irrelevances are more than common- 
sense will allow, even to a dreamer, if he writes in verse. 

The other problem is the old, old question of the origin 
of the ballads. Professor Gummere, whose views are 
well known, reiterates them here in an able chapter. The 
ballad in its origin was the work of ‘‘ a choral throng, 
with improvising singers ’’. No doubt the form of the 
ballad, with its often meaningless refrain, lends strong 
support to this theory. But the ballad form will not 
explain the origin of the only ballads which give the 
question importance—ballads with the structure and in- 
tensity and unity of a miniature epic. Professor Gum- 
mere belongs to a generation which has fallen under the 
spell of the biological doctrine of evolution, and has 
adopted it as a formula. When the literary process of 
development comes to be imagined in detail the formula 
breaks down. None of the great cathedrals could have 
been built by a community of masons; one or other of 
the community must have played the architect. A 
ballad like ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens ”’ is evidence enough that 
a poet was its begetter. No doubt a song when it is 
passed on from singer to singer often changes so com- 
pletely that it becomes a new thing, the work not of the 
first nor of the last author but of the whole lineage. 
What the communal theory fails to observe is that such 
a transformed song is never changed in the process from 
a poor thing toa great poem. Tradition, like a stream, 
wears away the matter it brings down and robs it of 
feature. A story whispered from one to another in the 
game of Russian scandal commonly ends by being both 
short and silly. Wherever there is poetry there is a 


poet, and this truth would be more generally recognised 
if literary history were not often the work of philo- 
sophically minded men who have never even tried to 
write a sonnet. 

In so large a collection of essays as ‘‘ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature ’’ it would be invidious 
to attempt a nice apportionment of praise. The editors 
deserve all thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to 
quarrel with this point or that in their methods or con- 
clusions will be humiliated and silenced when he remem- 
bers that this is the first attempt by a body of scholars 
to tell the story of our literature on a scale worthy of its 
greatness. 


AN ADMIRER OF ABDUL. 


“The East End of Europe.” By Allen Upward. 
London: Murray. 1908. 12s. net. 


T HE interest of the Eastern Question is inexhaustible, 

otherwise there would be no market for the 
volumes that pour from the press on that subject. Mr. 
Upward has an excuse for putting his views before us in 
that his conclusions differ entirely from those of every 
writer who has dealt with the Macedonian imbroglio 
during recent years. In his opinion the Turk is a humane 
and enlightened ruler and the victim of six selfish and 
designing Powers who have for years past thwarted the 
excellent administrative policy of Abdul Hamid. That 
much-maligned Sovereign has found his policy finally 
defeated by the intrigues of his own entourage, 
one of whom even went so far as to be rude to 
Mr. Upward. With this exception, directly the 
Turks discovered Mr. Upward’s views they naturally 
made his journey easy for him, and he saw what 
they wanted him to see. Similarly the Greeks sped 
him on his way, and charged him nothing for his 
entertainment when they found that he was even more 
pro-Hellene than he was pro-Turk. We have found few 
propositions of Mr. Upward’s with which we can 
heartily agree, but we can unreservedly endorse his 
praise of the Grande Bretagne Hotel at Athens. As 
to the generosity of Greeks in the matter of charges for 
entertainment throughout their country, we have no ex- 
perience of it, but rather the contrary, but then we were 
not on a pro-Greek mission. Mr. Upward can easily 
point to exaggerations and false charges on the part of 
advocates of Bulgarian claims and to brutalities on the 
part of Bulgarian bands, but he does not dispose of the 
case supported almost universally by British officials and 
impartial observers by indicating some misstatements 
and errors on their part, which is all he succeeds in doing. 
The late Sir Edward Law, who supplied a preface to this 
book, and who was of course connected with Greece by 
family ties as well as sentiment, yet admits he cannot 
follow the author in his admiration for Yildiz and its 
policy. 

Mr. Upward did not get much out of that skilled 
diplomat, Sir Francis Elliot, but we should have liked to 
know his criticism on Mr. Upward’s preference for 
Greeks over Bulgarians. He has had experience of both. 
The Bulgarians are not superficially attractive, but they 
have done wonders, for they have only had thirty years 
of freedom, while the Greeks have had eighty. They 
have displayed those qualities of administrative states- 
manship which even Mr. Upward appears unable to 
attribute to the Greeks, and they display all the solid 
qualities of a progressive nation. 

Evidently both Turks and Greeks, who are not want- 
ing in astuteness, took Mr. Upward’s measure and gave 
him all the flattery and little attentions which he enjoyed 
and naively records. The Grand Vizier asked him to 
dinner, and Mr. Upward explained to that functionary 
that he had held office in Nigeria, where he was known 
as the ‘‘ King-Maker ’’. It may be that Mr. Upward 
owed his unusual immunity from Greek hotel bills to 
some exaggerated belief current in the Near East as to 
his importance in his own country. He is not generally 
known here as the new Warwick, even of Nigeria. 

Mr. Upward’s trustworthiness as an _ impartial 
observer may be gauged from the statement that Abdul 
Hamid ‘‘ has restored Turkey to the rank of a great 
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military Power’’, and his style by the ludicrous 
bathos that concludes this panegyric: ‘‘ He has 
crowned the work of his reign by laying a railway 
into the heart of Arabia and installing the electric light 
in the tomb of the Prophet’’. Mr. Upward says 
nothing of the ships, recklessly ordered and never used, 
now rotting on the Golden Horn, nor of the appalling 
administrative waste which was the distinguishing 


feature of Abdul Hamid’s reign in every direction. The | 


accumulation of all power and public money at Yildiz 
Kiosk has been the ruin of the country. Mr. Upward 
shows how little he knows of the inner life of Con- 
stantinople during the last thirty years by sneer- 
ing at the stories of Abdul Hamid’s spy system. 
In fact, though he affects impartiality, he shows 
so little that he will mislead no one, even if the 
innocent vanity revealed throughout his book does not 
warn his readers that he might be easily misled. Mr. 
Upward should have said less about what he believes to 
have been the views of Sir Nicholas O’Conor. He is 
also not justified in stating that he understood from Sir 
Nicholas that our Foreign Office staff desired to revert to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in the Near East. We can 
quite understand the dislike of diplomatists for the 
wandering journalist, even when an Ambassador may be 
so lucky as to have him for partner at bridge when he 
** makes the Grand Slam at no trumps ”’. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT. — 


“The Philosophy of the Spirit: a Study of the Spiritual 
Nature of Man and the Presence of God.’ With 
a Supplementary Essay on the Logic of Hegel. 
By Horatio W. Dresser. London: Putnam. 1908. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘THs book is a timely endeavour to mediate between 

Psychology and Metaphysics. The author is 
rightly convinced that herein lies a chief need of the 
modern mind. His qualification for the task is deep 
sympathy with both departments of human inquiry. He 
desires to induce such specialists as Professor James to 
tolerate the metaphysics of Hegel. The reconciliation 
of the two would certainly be a conspicuous victory. 
‘** Well might the devotees of the modern pragmatic 
movement take their clues ’’, our author says, ‘‘ from 
Hegel, instead of giving up the ideals of metaphysics 
before they have even reckoned with the great systems.”’ 
The analysis of psychological experience, while ignoring 
the question of ultimate reality, is one thing if recognised 
as an arbitrary restriction for a limited purpose; it is 
another thing altogether if proceeding on the tacit as- 
sumption that the physical is co-extensive with reality. 
** If the physical universe be merely part of an invisible 
eternal order, if nature and man exist for eternal ends, 
we cannot understand either man or nature from a merely 
temporal, physical point of view.’’ A philosophy of the 
Spirit is essentially an interpretation of existence from 
this larger position. A scepticism which confines its in- 
credulity to the spiritual order would be more rational if 
it also extended its sphere to the natural. ‘‘ We do not 
ordinarily question the validity of our belief in nature. 
Why should we not take in as good faith our belief in an 
invisible order in the heavens? ”” 

‘* Whatever the reason for neglect, we have precisely 
the same reason for the existence of invisible reality that 
we have for the existence of the physical world. That is 
to say, on the evidence of our senses and the inferences 
founded upon their deliverances we believe in the exist- 
ence of nature. We believe in nature partly because of 
unscrutinised experience, partly through reason, and 
partly because of practical faith. That is, there is a 
certain demand that nature shall be real, which underlies 
our longing for continued existence. Likewise we 
believe in a superior order of reality partly through ex- 
perience, partly because our moral reason demands such 
belief, and partly as a matter of religious faith. . . . If 
belief in the existence of nature is a necessity of thought, 
belief in a superior order of being is no less so. The 
reason why this is not at once plain is found in the fact 


that we devote most of our philosophic endeavours to the 
interpretation of nature, to the neglect of the eternal 
order.”’ 

Accordingly the author starts from belief in the validity 
of experience alike in the natural and in the spiritual 
order. The one is no more purely subjective than the 
other. And this theme is worked out very thoughtfully 
both on the metaphysical and on the psychological side. 
There is much in all this which is refreshing and oppor- 
tune. The mere selection of representatives has its 
charm. There is something delightful in a projected re- 
conciliation of Professor James with Hegel : the varieties 
of the religious experience with the invariable and most 
rigorous system of abstract thought. The design is ex- 
cellent. If the tendencies of the age are, as Professor 
Karl Beth has so ably described them in ‘‘ Die Moderne 
und die Prinzipien der Theologie’’, towards posi- 
tivism, pragmatism and subjectivity, then Dr. Dresser’s 
work is exactly of the necessary kind. Various causes 
contribute to make the realm of the natural appear co- 
extensive with reality. It is partly due to ever rapidly 
increasing knowledge in the material order, and partly 
to reaction from the excessive intellectualism of a pre- 
vious period, when reason assumed itself to have solved 
all mysteries. The result has been a profound mistrust 
of metaphysics and of the relation between spiritual 
experience and ultimate reality. We are just in the full 
stream of this vigorous reaction, and may easily be swept 
away with it. But reaction it is, and one-sided, none the 
less ; as one-sided as anything which characterised a pre- 
vious time. This is exactly what the author realises, 
and wisely attempts to mediate in behalf of the unpopular 
but yet true. The author’s style is by no means light, 
but the book grows upon us as we study it. 


A GREAT EXPLORER. 


“Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock.” By Sir 
Clements Markham. London: Murray. 1909. 
15s. net. 

HE monument in Waterloo Place, the tablet in the 
Abbey, and—monumentum ere perennius—his 
great book of a great adventure have not sufficed to 
raise Admiral McClintock to his due place among 
seamen. He lacked the dramatic death of Franklin, 
the earlier explorer whom he sought with a pertinacity 
rare even in Arctic exploration ; and he was disqualified 
for modern fame by coming home after his expeditions 
towards the Pole to live a useful life almost up to his 
death at the age of eighty-seven. 

Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock was a true type of 
the English sailor, in whom the sea seems to support a 
deeper and more abiding force of religious faith than— 
to quote the hack instances—the setting sun in 
Napoleon or the ‘‘ infinite starry heaven’’ in Kant. 
This religion, associated with nerves of almost Chinese 
perfection, made him more perfectly fitted for Arctic 
exploration than perhaps any of the great company of 
explorers. He could work and watch—and pray—sixty 
hours at a stretch. He could rest half idle without 
fretting himself or his crew. His mechanical grasp of 
detail would have made him—in the popular praise of 
the day—‘‘ an ideal manager of the Army and Navy 
Stores ’’; and thanks to him anyone who organises a 
sledge expedition in the North knows to a nail and a 
dram how to stock every foot of space. Mr. 
Shackleton owes many miles of his sledge march to 
McClintock’s example. He was thorough in detail 
even among his countrymen. One who knew him only 
towards the end of his life as a kindly host on the 
Trinity House steamers found in him there too this 
Arctic quality of great thoroughness. He knew the 
floor of the sea, for example, as intimately as any 
hummocks off Baffin’s Bay. 


His biographer, Sir Clements Markham, shared with j 


him the search for Franklin and his lost company. He 
has done the work—and no other living man could 
have done it—with fine affection and with sailorlike 
modesty. The tribute to a great Englishman’s memory 
is worthy. But Admiral Markham would be the first 
to maintain that Admiral McClintock’s best biography 
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is Admiral McClintock’s own book. He wrote without 
much literary skill, but the almost cruel way in which 
the tale of the adventure leads to its conclusion has 
much the same effect as the compressions of conscious 
genius. The picture of the ruined cairn, the sight of 
that boat raised on the sledge turned homeward with 
its freight of guns, food, and apparatus, presided over 
by all that remained of the two human figures, has a 
power to dwell on the mind’s eye after any number of 
ears. 

: To that book this biography offers no rivalry. It 
is meant to be no more and no less than a worthy and 
affectionate record of the facts of Sir Leopold’s life, 
and all whose attention it may call to the narrative of 
the ‘‘ Fox ’’ will be grateful. But another sort of Life 
is possible and should be written, a Life that made 
one clear story of the search for Franklin in the light 
of the stern, steadfast and chivalric character who in 
partnership, as it were, with Lady Franklin made the 
journey an act of devotion, not a search for renown or 
an essay in adventure. Such a book is to be written; 
and it would make such a tale as every boy in per- 
manent health would read and would remember. Such 
books are as rare as biographies are common. 


NOVELS. 


“Little Devil Doubt.’ By Oliver Onions. London: 
Murray. 1909. 6s. 

Insight and humour and a pleasing virility of phrase 
are prominent features of this book, and yet as a whole 
it is disappointing. Considered as a novel it has very 
little development either of story or of character, whilst 
as a Satire on the educational dreams of the eighties 
and their bizarre fulfilment in the successful vulgarities 
of twentieth-century prize-competition journalism it is 
too long and diffuse to be as effective as we could wish 
it had been. But if ‘*‘ Little Devil Doubt ’’ partly fails 
in these respects it may well be read for the qualities 
which it has. The first section, dated ‘‘ 188— ”’, deals 
with George Mildmay’s early days i in a Northern town 
with progressive ideals, a technical college, and a public 
square named after the Right Hon. W. E. Forster ; and 
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whether Mr. Onions takes us into the lithographic 
printer’s workshop where George is apprenticed, or into 
the art department of the college where he draws, or 
into the park on ‘‘ band nights ’’ when he plays truant, 
the local atmosphere is always admirably reproduced. 
Indeed, the gentle old German fent-merchant, Mr. 
Schulda, is himself little more than local atmosphere, 
except in so far as his marriage with George’s mother 
sets the lad free to seize his opportunity; and in the 
second period, ‘‘ 189— ’’, George is in London with a 
National Scholarship and in the midst of the Beardsley 
Movement and the Poster Movement and the other 
dead-and-gone phases of the studios of those days, 
about which Mr. Onions has some pleasant if rather 
belated banter. Hereafter throughout the two remain- 
ing sections, ‘‘ 1g— ’’ and ‘‘ Quousque tandem ”’, the 
story halts, and we have a burlesque description of the 
methods whereby popular magazines of a well-known 
type increase their circulation—methods in which, in 
spite of thirty years of art schools and “‘ levelling up ’’, 
art of any consequence soever takes a decidedly back 
seat. Whilst applauding the author’s intention, we 
feel bound to say, in spite of many episodical good 
things, that here is neither a good novel nor a good 
tract. 


“Noblesse Oblige.’ By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). London: Long. 1909. 6s. 


Mrs. Blundell’s versatility is so marked that we did 
not expect to be surprised by any new development of it, 
but we must confess that we were not prepared for an 
entirely commonplace sentimental little story from her 
pen. Her new novel is such a tale of French émigrés 
in England during the Revolution as a dozen other living 
authors could have written with equal success. Evidently 
the gifts which have enabled her to write so skilfully of 
rustic life in modern England and Ireland do not inspire 
her to pass beyond the barest conventionalities when 
treating of rank and fashion a hundred years ago. Would 
any French marquis of the ancien régime have expected 
English families to be chronicled in the ‘‘ Almanach de 
Gotha ’’ or to bear sixteen quarterings in the sense 
required by Continental heraldry? The volume is filled 
up by a short story equally unrepresentative of the 
author’s talent. She might have chosen an original 
title: ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige ’’ was used last year by Sir 
Horace Plunkett. 


“The Dream-—and the Woman.” By Tom Gallon. 


London: Stanley Paul. 1909. 6s. 


The reader of this story will (unless he is one of those 
superior young people who scorn the Victorian novelists) 
be impressed at once with a vague feeling of familiarity. 
‘*] have been here before!’’ he will exclaim with 
Rossetti. Presently he will discover that to all intents 
and purposes ‘‘ The Dream—and the Woman ”’ is an 
echo of the earlier manner of Wilkie Collins. As parody 
it might have been praised. As original fiction it merely 
bewilders the reader. The story is told in a series 
of diaries by eccentric and quaint persons. There is 
plenty of sersation but little mystery, and the motives of 
the actors are sometimes unfathomable. We have the 
apparent murder of a man by a woman in the first few 
pages, and thereafter at great length a network of cross 
purposes and pursuits and murder trials and secret 
socicties. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


The Works of Nietasche are being published in a complete 
edition by Mr. T. N. Foulis, of Edinburgh. This edition will 
consist of eighteen volumes, including the autobiography, 
* Ecee Homo’’, recently published in Germany. Four of 
these have now been issued: “Thoughts Out of Season’’, 
Part I. (2s. 6d. net), translated by A. M. Ludovici, with a 
preface by Dr. Oscar Levy, who edits the series; ‘“ Thoughts 
Out of Season ’”’, Part II. (2s. 6d. net), translated with intro- 
duction by Adrian Collins ; “ The Birth of Tragedy ”’ (2s. 6d. 
net), translated by William Haussmann, with a biographical 
intredaction by Mrs. Férster-Nietzsche, the author’s sister; 
“ Beyond Good and Evil ’’ (3s. 6d. net), translated by Helen 
Zimmern, with an introduction by Thomas Common. These 

(Continued on page 568.) 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Lta., 
Glasgow & London. 


Journal” Analyses and Medica? 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


55/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


66 G B 99 ‘*Lancet” and “ British Medical 
a 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORCE BACK & CO. 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 


Terecrams: DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


Absolutely Prevents 


SEA-SICKNESS, 
Train -Sickness, etc. 


ZOTOS is an infallible remedy. It is absolutely harmless, and is 
contained in Gelatine Capsules which are easily swallowed whole, 
and quite tasteless. 2/9 per box of all Chemists, or direct, post free. 
Write por Booklet and Testimonial Pamphiet. 

Sole Proprietors :— 
ZOTOS, Ltd., 32-34 Theobaid’s Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Paris Agents: Scotr & Co., 4 Rue Chauveau Lagarde. 


es 


For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc. | 


BARR’'S STANDARD MIXTURE. 


Suitable for Fine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 


11b., 1/8; 10 1b., 16/-; 25 1b., 


For Hints on Making and the Management of Lawns, see Barr’s Laws 
Grass free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 
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“GRANDE CHARTREUSE.” 


NOTICE. 
in His Majesty’s Court of Appeal 


On the 11th day of DECEMBER, 1907, 


REY and OTHERS on behalf of themselves and all other Members of THE CARTHUSIAN ORDER and OTHERS, 
HENRI LECOUTURIER and OTHERS. 


A PERPETUAL INJUNCTION was granted. 
pr eees A each of the Defendants, their and each of their Servants and Agents, from using the word 
“ CHARTREUSE” in connection with the sale of liqueurs other than liqueurs manufactured by the Plaintiffs, as the 
name of or as descriptive of the liqueurs, or without clearly distinguishing the liqueurs so sold from the liqueurs manu- 
factured by the Plaintiffs, and from selling or offering for sale in England any 4 = or other liquors not manufactured by 
the Plaintiffs in such a manner as to represent or lead to the belief that the liqueur or other liquors manufactured or 
imported or sold by the Defendants are the manufacture of the Plaintiffs. 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN 
That any person selling or offering for sale as CHARTREUSE any liqueur, other than that manufactured by the 
Peres Chartreux, will be proceeded against with the utmost rigour of the Law. 


WARNING! Any liqueur 
offered as Chartreuse under 7} li gq ueur 
the old label is spurious un- j§ now made by 
less the said label bears on the Monks is gasriqute 
the right hand bottom cor- fj shipped from — 
ner, the words :— : Tarragona 


NOBLE” as per follow- | following Peres Chartreux 


ATARRAGORE 


H. RIVIERE & CO., 50, Mark Lane, E.C., 
Sole Agents (Wholesale) for the United Kingdom, India and South Africa, for the sale of the genuine CHARTREUSE. 


Delightful 
SPRING CRUISES 
by ss’s“VECTIS” & “MALWA” 


From MARSEILLES, 


by the ** VECTIS,” Sailing 21 May. 
For VILLEFRANCHE, GENOA, 
NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER and 
LISBON, arriving LONDON 12 June. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 


From LONDON, 
by the ** MALWA,” Sailing 20 May. 
For LISBON, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, The CANARY ISLES, 
MADEIRA, The AZORES, and 
PLYMOUTH, arriving LONDON 12 June. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 


From LONDON & LEITH, 
by S.Y. “VECTIS.” 
1 July to 27 July—Spitzbergen, The 
North 


Fares from 30 Cuineas. 

29 July to 11 Aug. or 13 Aug. to 
26 Aug.—Odda, News, Hellesyit, 
Merok, Olden, Loen, La 
Cudvangen, Bergen, &o. 

Fares from 12 Cuineas. 
Programme on application. 


SUMMER CRUISES by ‘VECTIS’ & ‘MALWA’ 
to NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN, the Baltic, and RUSSIA. 


From LONDON, 


by S.S. “MALWA.” 
B.—8 July to 29 July—Leith, The 
Sogne Fjord, Bergen, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, &c. 
C.—7 Aug. to 30 Aug.—Amsterdam, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Cronstadt (forS. Petersburg, 
Helsingfors and Moscow), &c. 
Fares from 20 Cuineas. 
Programme on application. 


(The “MALWA” is one of the Company's new Vessels of the ““M” Class.) 


For Particulars apply : 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Northumberland Avenue; or 122, Leadenhall Street, 
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translations are all weil done by writers who are initiates in 
the Nietzschean philosophy. English readers could not have 
the work of Nietzsche presented in a better form. One of 
the amusements of reading it is that one traces the brutalities 
and cynicisms and paradoxes of the German in some of our 
brilliant English writers whose métier is to shock our reli- 
gious, political, and social opinions and prejudices. 


‘‘Nineteenth-Century Teachers, and other Essays.” By Julia 
Wedgwood. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 

Here we are in the ‘staid British atmosphere; maga- 
zine articles on good old stock subjects covering a period of 
forty years. Life of Charles Kingsley, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, A Study of Carlyle, The Moral Influence of George 
Eliot, John Ruskin, Henry Thomas Buckle, and so on. Good 
solemn stuff, with nothing paradoxical about it, and as 
edifying as a collection of sermons. 


‘‘Essays on Literature.” By Edward Caird. Glasgow: Mac- 
lehose. 1909. 5s. net. 

No doubt the Master of Balliol had heard before he died of 
the new philosophy which is beyond good and evil, but it never 
affected his own philosophising. His idols and he himself were 
of those philosophers on whom Nietzsche poured scorn, and 
who are to be superseded when the new Immoralism based on 
the “ Will to Power”’ brings the superman. We are quite 
amongst mid-nineteenth century topics in these essays and 
lectures. It is restful after a course of Nietzschean fireworks 
to read Principal Caird’s placid discourses on—once more— 
“The Genius of Carlyle’’, “Dante in his Relation to the 
Theology and Ethics of the Middle Ages’’, ‘“ Rousseau”’, 
and “ Wordsworth ’’, and “The Problem of Philosophy at 
the Present Time’’, the time being nearly thirty years ago, 
within two or three years of Nietzsche starting on his riotous 
attack on all philosophies and especially the Christian philo- 
sophy. If Caird knew of it, it must have appeared to him 
sheer insanity; and there is not a word of our most modern 
philosopher from beginning to end. 


“Investigations in Currency and Finance”, by W. Stanley 
Jevons (Second Edition. Macmillan. 10s. net), are essays 
which were originally published in 1884, with an apprecia- 
tion by Professor Foxwell of the value of the papers for the 
scientific study of economics. Mr. H. Stanley Jevons issues 
this edition in an abridged form, which enables it to be sold 
at a much lower price than the original. The omissions 
mostly are of diagrams and tables which may easily be 
referred to in public libraries by students who may find it 
necessary. The essays on bi-metallism are still instructive 
and entertaining, though the question is not so burning 
now as it was when the papers were written; but it is sure 
to come up again; it is quite perennial. As to the famous 
essay on the Periodicity of Commercial Crises and their rela- 
tion to solar phenomena, Mr. Jevons predicts that they will 
be read with renewed interest in a few years’ time. He 
remarks that “ Recent work in astronomy and meteorology 
has gone far towards establishing the connexion between 
commercial and cosmic phenomena which my father foresaw, 
though probably the latter are somewhat more complicated 
than he supposed’’. This revival of astrology in the nine- 
teenth century is distinctly the most human thing achieved 
by the school of economists to which Jevons belonged. 


Messrs: Macmiilan publish in three volumes (price 10s. 6d. 
net) Mr. Edward Wilberforce’s translation of the “Inferno’’, 
“Purgatorio”, and “Paradiso”. To readers of Dante 
every new translation doubtless arouses curiosity, if it be 
only to compare it with the older ones and the more modern 
numerous ones which recent Dante study has called forth. 
We have read certain portions of Mr. Wilberforce’s transla- 
tion with respect, and it will no doubt be useful for readers 
who stumble over the original. But we cannot say that we 
are very much struck with any special happiness or vigour 
in the rendering not to be found in other translations. We 
rather admire the fact of a Master of the Supreme Court 
translating Dante than the translation itself. A line such as 
that descriptive of the leopard, ‘“‘ Which was all covered with 
a spotted hide’’ suggests the ludicrous; and notes that the 
leopard means “sensuality or Florence’’, the lion “ pride 
and ambition or the King of France’’, and the she-wolf 
“avarice or the Papacy’’, are only too like stock Dante 
annotations which make Dante better left unintelligible than 
comically annotated. 


“To and Fro” (Simpkin, Marshall, 6d.) is an ingenious 
guide from anywhere to anywhere in London. The work 
should be useful to visitors from the provinces and to all 
whose knowledge of London is peculiar rather than extensive. 
A vast amount of labour has clearly been involved in the 
compilation. 


. For this Week's Books see page 570. 


TOBACCO 


“‘Three Nuns”’ is a distinctive blend 
of more than common merit. Its marked 
individuality is due to the peculiar 
method of blending, which gives it a 
bland, mild flavour, combined with 
co2l-smoking properties. 


King’s Head”’ is similar 
but it is stronger. 


Obtainable every- 
where. 
6d. per oz. 
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THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GaLiertes, 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 23A Mappox Srreert, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all! other pur- 
As to Insurance, owners are remind: t, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
RANK & RutT.ey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL MAVAL SCHOOL.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
the Army Council. Playing-fields. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours : Open Scholarship, lliol Coliege ; rst, Open Schol ips, 
Hertford and Merton College ; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. 
TERM BEGAN APRIL 28th. 
Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. E. Rusiz, D.D. 


ALVERN COLLEGE ScHOLARSHIP EXAMS.—JUNE 1, 

2,and 3. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day 

Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to boy who does best in Exam. 
Council Nominations, value £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


\ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
1 SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ALTERATION OF DATE. 
Tus EXAMINATION for 1 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 


JUNE oth, roth, and rth, instead of the dates originally advertised. 
Apply to the Bursar, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
WODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House (Men 

only from November to March). Very Suitable for Reading Parties. 

Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation. Some rough rabbit-shooting. 
for holidays.—Apply CanTas., Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton A! 
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WARRANTED P 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... ... 58s. 6d. A Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... .. 78. 6d. ussia Leather Case 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s, 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Ngarty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


<“BREECHES cCurTmT.” 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by PAINTERS of the EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied 

by order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


BRITISH AND MEXICAN TRUST. 


Tas Second Ordinary General Meeting of the above company was held on 
Tuesday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., under the 
presidency of Sir William F. Haynes Smith (the Chairman of the 
Company). 
The Assistant-Secretary (Mr. James C. Minty) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said the accounts and report of the directors showed the 
result of our operations during the first ee existence of the company. 
has been a year of hard work, and I trust the results will be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Each of the directors has visited Mexico and en- 
deavoured to make himself acquainted with the conditions prevailing there, 
more especially with reference to the industrial questions which are being 
considered by the board. The company was formed to assist the Mexican 
National Packing Company and to make a Jarge investment in its securities, 


and during the year the opportunities for the development of both com-: 


panies have greatly increased. With a view to harmonising the develop- 
ment of the Packing Company with the vested interests in the meat 
supply of the country, this company has purchased the rastro undertaking 
in the City of Mexico, together with the buildings, plant, and equipment, 
and the lands occupied therewith, extending to some 25 acres, in the City 
of Mexico. This is the establishment for the meat supply of the City of 
Mexico, and it belonged to the Government of Mexico. It has previously 
been operated by a local company under agreement with the Government. 
The purchase has been carried out with the conourrence of the Govern- 
ment, and with a view of transferring all these interests to the Mexioan 
National Packing Company, and consolidating them in the undertaking 
which will gradually provide for the meat supply of the whole country as 
and when the company is able to occupy the immense field now open for 
it. The Government of Mexico, by their public utterance, have stated 
that they regard this combination as a publio service for the proper supply 
and distribution of so important an article of food, and have co-operated 
with the Packing Company in taking steps to secure that the products shall 
be of the highest class obtainable, and supervised under the best scientific 
direction. The great President of the Republic, in submitting the new 
and extended concessions which were obtained this year, has declared that 
he had an additional object in granting the privileges which have been 
conferred. Mexico is often thought of as being principally a mining 
country; but the last Fortign Office report, made by the First Secretary 
of His Majesty’s Legation in Mexico, on the recent Budget brings out 
clearly that the agricultural produce of the country is more than double 
the mining produce, and that the great interest in Mexico is the agricul- 
tural interest. The company’s first object has been to aid in consolidating 
the work for the home meat supply in Mexico; but, together with that, 
they have endeavoured to advance the second branch of the subject, namely, 
the export of the meat products of the country. In this connection a 
trading agreement has been entered into with a powerful organisation 
under whioh the products of the combined undertaking of the Packing 
Company and the rastro of the City ofMexico will be sold throughout Great 
Britain and in other countries, and, on the other hand, the retai) stores 
of the company in various parts of Mexico will be conducted as general 
provision stores, in the same way as the stores with which the public are 
80 familfar in England. The directors propose that out of the substantial 
profits realised from the first year’s working @ moderate dividend should 
be paid. They have commenced the building-up of a reserve fund, and 
have carried forward the balance to await the requirements of the current 
year. I now submit the balance-sheet and accounts for the consideration 
of the meeting, and I will move their reception and adoption formally. 
- Mr. Campbell P. Ogilvie seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

The Chairman: I now have to move the declaration of a dividend in 
the following terms: ‘“‘ That a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum is hereby declared, as recommended by the directors, payable on 
or after May 15, 1909, in proportion to the number of shares held by the 
members and the amounts paid in terms of the prospectus on the shares 
held by them respectively.’ 

Mr. Campbell P. Ogilvie seconded the motion, which was carried. 


WHAT DO THOSE SHOOTING PAINS 
MEAN? 


VARIOUS SIGNS OF URIC ACID IN THE SYSTEM. 

Do you ever experience sharp pains in various parts of 
your body, especially when the weather is damp or change- 
able? Do you ever have dull, persistent aches in your 
muscles and joints when you have over-exerted yourself, or 
have got wet, or sustained some slight injury ? 

If you are subject to such aches and pains, it is very 
important that you should know their meaning. For they 
have a meaning, and a very serious one. They indicate 
that your system is inclined to goutiness, and that if you 
do not exercise proper precautions you will inevitably fall 
a victim to some distressing uric acid ailment in the future. 

It is an undisputed fact that quite 75 per cent. of the 
serious gouty ailments which afflict a vast number of persons 
could have been avoided if these early pains and other 
symptoms of the presence of uric acid had only been heeded, 
and the right step taken during the early stages of what is 
known as the gouty habit of the system. 


How to Get Rid of Uric Acid. 


When such aches and pains appear it is usually found 
that the uric acid impregnation has been going on for some 
considerable time. If there are any symptoms at the very 
commencement of the gouty habit they are likely to be of » 
dyspeptic nature, such as pain after meals, indigestion, 
flatulence, heartburn, and acidity. Every one of these is » 
sure gouty sign. Then, again, the presence of uric acid may: 
cause nervous and general depression, or a lowered state of 
the system. It also causes irritation and burning on the 
skin, especially between the fingers, and later results in the 
formation of small lumps just under the skin, especially om 
the arms, the ankles, the outer rims of the ears, and on the 
eyelids. 

The only course to adopt once the gouty habit is evident 
is to remove the uric acid from the system, and to controb 
the tendency which causes this acid to be made. Until you 
adopt this course you can never either get rid of the early 
symptoms of gout or remove the menace of its serious forms ; 
nor can you get rid of the graver gouty ailments themselves, 
once they have occurred, by any other means than by clear- 
ing the system of uric acid and correcting the gouty habit. 

Herein lies the reason why the use of Bishop’s Varalettes 
is absolutely necessary in any and every case where uric 
acid is causing trouble, because Bishop’s Varalettes are posi- 
tively the only known means of getting rid of uric acid from 
every part of the system. How they accomplish this essen- 
tial result is a subject which we have not the space to enter 
into here, but the whole matter is very clearly and con- 
vincingly explained in a little book which the manufac- 
turers of Bishop’s Varalettes send post free to all those who 
have cause to fear uric acid. 


A Dietary for the Gouty. 


This booklet not only gives you many valuable hints as 
to what you should do if you have any tendency to gout, 
but also contains a dietary for you, telling what foods and 
drinks you should take, and what you should avoid. It also 
enables you to recognise the different forms of gout—such 
as acute gout, rheumatic gout, gouty rheumatism, lumbago, 
sciatica, neuritis, gouty eczema, stone, gravel, suppressed 
gout, and other uric acid ailments—and shows how each must 
be treated. 

If you are a gouty subject—whether you are merely suf- 
fering from the early signs of uric acid impregnation, or 
subject to attacks of the most serious forms of gout—there 
are two things you ought to do to-day, without fail. One 
is to write to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing 
Chemists (Established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, 
N.E., for a free copy of their Booklet S R, and the other is 
to go to your chemist’s and get a supply of Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes, and so immediately avail yourself of the only treat- 
ment which can remove all signs of goutiness from your 
system, free you from all the aches, pains, swellings, stiff- 
ness, inflammation, and suffering which uric acid causes, 
and insure your system against all gouty trouble in future. 

Your chemist sells Bishop’s Varalettes in 5s. cases (25 
days’ treatment), 2s. bottles, and 1s. vials, or, if you cannot 
obtain them locally, you can get them direct from the manu- 
facturers, whose address is given above. 


Bishop's Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in every country.. 
Our principal general agents abroad are :— 

AUSTRALIA.—Potter and Birks. 1} Macquarie Place, Sydney, N.S.W. 

INDIA.—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay, Groom and Co., Bombay. 

UNITED STATES.—Lehn and Fink, 120 William Street, New York. 

SPAIN.—Fove y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 Pral. Barcelona. 

FRANCE.—Roberts set Cie., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Scrpoukhovskaya, St. 17, St. Petersburg. 
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MONTHLY, 2/6 


ENGLISH 


MONTHLY, 2/6 


REVIEW 


CONTENTS for MAY 


1 MODERN POETRY 
Algernon Chas. 
Swinburne’”’ 
Sturge Moore 
Dollie Radford 
Osman Edwardes 


2 NORMAN DOUGLAS 
The Isle of the Sirens 


3 DOSTOEVSKY 
An Honest Thiet 


4 JOSEPH CONRAD 
Some Reminiscences 


5 W. H. HUDSON 
Goldfinches at Ryme 
Intrinsica 


6 WYNDHAM LEWIS 
The Pole 

7 PERCEVAL GIBBON 
Afrikander Memories 


8 BARON I. VON 
ASCHENDROF 
The Nature of a Crime 


9 GERTRUDE BONE 
An Experience 


10 STEPHEN REYNOLDS 
The Holy Mountain 


The Editorial will deal with Current Events, 
and there will be 


A SPECIAL ARTICLE BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
0 


N 
THE PANAMA CANAL AND ITS CRITICS, 


and one on THE YOUNG TURKS by 
H. M. W. BRAILSFORD 


[_bucKwonrs & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPHY 
Samuel Pepys (Percy Lubbock). Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6¢, 
Fiction 
The Yellow Rose (Maurus Jékai). Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Captain’s Daughter (Helen H. Watson); Holborn Hijl 
(Christian Tearle). Mills and Boon. 6s. net each. 
The Necklace of Parmona (L. T. Meade). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Stephen the Man (Henrietta eet Satan, K.C. (Marie 
Harvey); The Girl in the Blue Dress (Richard Marsh). 
Long. 6s. each. 
Jeanne of the Marshes (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s, 
My Lady of the Snows (Margaret A. Brown). Toronto : Briggs, 
$1.25. 


Their Oxford Year (Oona ‘H. Ball). Methuen. 6s. 

The Infamous John Friend (Mrs. R. 8S. Garnett). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Old Home (Gerard Bendall). Rivers. 6s. 

The Slave Girl of Agra (Romesh Dutt). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The White Sister (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 6s. 


History ARCHZOLOGY 

A History of German Literature (Calvin Thomas). Heine. 
mann. 

Sea Kings of Britain (G. A. R. Callender), 3s. 6d.; A history of 
the Church of England (Rev. M. W. Paterson), 7s. 6d. net. 
Longmans, Green. 

monet in English Literature (Paget Toynbee. 2 vols.). Methuen. 

1s. net. 

The Church Plate of Hampshire (Rev. P. R. P. Braithwaite). 
Simpkin. 31s. 6d. net. 

A History of Modern Banks of Issue (Charles A. Conant), 
Putnam’s. 

Famous Women of Florence (Edgcumbe Staley). Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Great Lakes (Edward Channing). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 6s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Decameron (Giovanni Boccaccio. 2 vols.). Dent. 30s. 
ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The agg end of Ethics (Rev. Michael Cronin). Longmans, Green. 
12s 


The Place a in Human Thought 
Martinengo-Cesaresco). Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. n 


Sport. 
Modern Golf (P. A. Vaile). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 


The la /* of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians (Edited by 
K. Lowther Clarke). Cambridge: At the University 
Press 1s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
In a German Colony (B. Pullen-Burry), 5s. net; Walks in Paris 
(Georges Gain), 7s. 6d. net. Methuen. 
Hampshire (Rev. Telford Varley). Black. 20s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Criminal Types in Shakespeare (August Goll). Methuen. 5s. net. 
Government of European Cities, The (William Bennett Munro), 
10s. 6d. net; The Laws of Friendship (Henry Churchill 
King), 5s. net. Macmillan. 
+ Catalogue of the Music Loan Exhibition, The. Novello. 
1s. net. 
ee" * of the Lower Branch (E. B. V. Christian). Smith, Elder. 
. net. 
REVIEWS AND MaGaziNts For ApRIL.—The New Quarterly, 2s. 6d. 
net; Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 2s. 
For May.—The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; 
The aa Century and After, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. To and Fro, 6d.; The Century, ls. 4d.; 
The The Antiquary, 6d.; The Connoisseur, 
1s. ; ‘The Art “Journal, 1s. 6d. net. 


GALICIA 


THE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN 


By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN 


With 105 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.” — Glasgow Heraia. 


‘*¢ Miss Meakin shows a complete mastery of her ay 
lasgow Newse 

“It is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating 
and extremely well-written book.” — Odserver. 

** Here we have the practised author, able to detect at a glance the 
materials fit for her purpose.’-- Yorkshire Daily Post. 

‘* Miss Meakin is at her best when she is telling us what she cand 
and then her best is decidedly good.” — Zimes Literary Supplement. 

‘‘ There is a very fine, a very original, and a very accurate chapter 
upon Pedro de Mezonzo’s Salve Regina, the like of which has not 
appeared in any other work.”— Morning Post. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C- 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


~ New Work by the Writer of “Confessio Medici.” 
Faith & Works of Christian Science. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


"SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 
' From Cesar to Diocletian. By THEODOR 
MOMMSEN. Translated with the Author’s Sanction and 
Additions by Prof. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. 
In 2 vols. with 10 Maps, 8vo. 21s. net. [7 wesday. 

* The text of this second impression has been revised throughout 
by Prof. Haverfield, who has added a new appendix on Roman 
Britain. 


New 6/- Novels. 


THE WHITE 
SISTER. 
iGERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 
Author of ‘* The Alien Sisters,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
Three vols. Globe i 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


High Licence. A Critical Examination 
of the Licence Duties prevailing in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. By FREDERIC W. TOMPSON. 


8vo. Is. net. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE MAY NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
BEAUVAIS: the Magnificent Fragment. By Evizaseru 
RoBINS PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
TWO GREAT SPANISH PAINTERS: Sorolla and 
Zuloaga. By CurisTIAN BRINTON. 


BIG GAME IN EAST AFRICA. By Epcar BEECHER 
BRONSON. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


MAY. 


SIX nga OPINIONS ON THE NAVAL SITUATION. By Angas 
BILL. 

THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. By Tuomas Gisson Bow es. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE REVOLT IN TURKEY. By Ham Ha ip Bey. 

THE LAMBETH IDEAL OF REUNION. By the Rev. Canon HENSLEY 
Hexson, D.D. 

PRAYER-BOOK REVISION AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 
By D. C. Laturury. 

WILLIAM BECKFORD’S ADVENTURE IN DIPLOMACY: AN UN 
PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis MELVILLE. 

THE AERIAL PERIL. By Captain T. G. Tuctocn, (late) R.A. 

DECENTRALISATION OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. By Sir AruNDEL 
ARUNDEL, K.C.S.I. (late Member of the Viceroy’s Council). 

THE END OF A LEGEND. By W. S. Litty. 

THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN ECONOMIC SCIENCE.— II. By 
W. H. MALtLock. 

IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. By T. M. Kerrie, M.P. 

STATE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LONDON. By Sir 
Cuartes A. Exuiott, K.C.S.I. 

POOR RELIEF IN THE DAYS TO COME. By Epitn Setters. 

WHAT EVERY GERMAN KNOWS. By Austi~ Harrison. 

THE “UNIFICATION ' OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir WaLTER Peace, 
K.C.M.G., LS,O. (late Agent-General for Natal). 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuaRE. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL. AGENTS FOR. alten AND 
AND 


Monthly of number post-free. 
canes PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEeN, Lonpow. Codes : Unicope and AB C. 


40 STRAND; W.C., and 37°PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone; CenTRAL 1515. Telephone Mayrair 360r. 


KUROPATKIN’S 
SUPPRESSED 
MEMOIRS, 


ENTITLED 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE 
JAPANESE WAR. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. net. 


‘public, and it says little for the official wisdom of General Kuropatkin’s fellow- 
countrymen that such a record should have been suppressed in the land of its 
origin. In England, at any rate, the patent honesty and abundan: good 
‘a of these measured criticisms will be valued at their proper worth.” 

Daily Telegraph, 


THE LIFE OF 
Major-General Sir JOHN ARDAGH. 


=. his Wife, SUSAN COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY (LADY 
ARDAGH). With Illustrations. _ Demy 8 8vo, TSS. net. 


THE BANCROFTS. 


Recollections of Sixty Years. By Sir SQUIRE and Lady BANCROFT. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: 


GIBBON, NEWMAN, FROUDE, CHURCH, MORLEY, PATER. 
By ALGERNON CECIL, M.A. (Oxon, ), of the Inner Tempie, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS of POETS and POETRY. 


Ancient and Modern. By T. HERBERT WARREN, Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford and President of Magdalen. Demy 8vo, res. 6d. net. 


HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN IMPENDING SWORD. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Brothers,” “ The Hill.” 2s, 6d. net. 


* We doubt if a more virile or sincere docupest was ever put before the, 


NOW READY. CENTENARY NUMBER. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


APRIL, 1909. 6s. 
. THE CENTENARY OF TENNYSON. By Emive Facusr, of 
Académie Frangaise. 
2. THE RY OF DARWIN. 
I, EVOLUTION CHURC 
EVOLUTIONARY HICS. ‘of. Sor 
Ill. THE EVOL OF “TRUTH. By 


H. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF GREAT POETRY. By Atrrep Austin, 

Poet Laureate. 

4 = REMAINS OF ANCIENT PAINTING. By H. Stvarr Jones. 
ustrate 

5. OVID AND SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By Sipney Lee. 

6. EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR CAUSES. =S Davison, F.G.S, 

7 

8 

9 


. A CENTURY OF ENGLISH MUSIC. By J. A. Futter Maitanp. 
. INNOCENT THE GREAT. et D.D. 


1o. THE MEANING OF MODERNISM. By Prof. Ince. 

IL ON ENGLISH PARTY GOVERNMENT. By 
f. Dice 

12, THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE BOIGNE. By P. F. Witterr, 

13) THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION 

TURKISH EMPIRE AbBorT. 

14. LORD MORLEY AND "REFORM 

1s. UNION IN SOUTH AFRI 

16. THE OF “THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

ustrate 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. | 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MAY 1909. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 


BRITISH FINANCES AND IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. By 


J. Evtis Barker. 


THE SECRET TREATY BETWEEN SERVIA AND AUSTRIA, 


HUNGARY. By Srojan Protitcu. 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE OTHER WORLD. By W. T. Sreap. 
IN” MADAME BOVARY’S COUNTRY. 
MAETERLINCK. 
THE CARLYLE LOVE-LETTERS. By Justin McCarrny., 
THE STRENGTH AND SCOPE OF COLONIAL NAVIES. By Vapo. 
BELL AND THE DRAGON. J. Darton. 
OUR INSULARITY. By H 


THE AND FALL’ OF THE, PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. By 

THE IRISH DIALECT OF ENGLISH. II. By Mary Haypen and Prof. 
Marcus Harrtoc. + 

THE CANADIAN EMIGRATION PROBLEM. By J. Hatt Ricuarpson. 

THE CER By Water 

THE GERMAN GRISELDA: A LETTER FROM BERLIN. By R.E. C. 


OHN “GALSWORTHY E. A. BavGuan, 
UGBY FOOTBALL 


A PAGE FROM THE "DIARY OF WILLIAM HEWER. By S. R. 


CrockETr. 
LONDON ; CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED, 


$73 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE ¢ TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


fil SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. x3 Wellington Street, TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 3, and following day, at One o’cloc a , | S for the above NIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
a Collection toa ct ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COINS, the property of Valter |) MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO 

nste: merset ee! lan ins collect y ajor | 
‘Eliot; a valuable ‘collection ef Greek, Roman, Byzantine, English ManagertF. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 


Foreign Coins in gold and silver, the property of Dr. Somershield ; and other small Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
BSERS, SOTHEBY, WILKINEON &, HODGE 
wil at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stree 
oes, Esq., of Chestal, Gloucestershire, comprising En ngraved pesteetie, BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


T r, S. W. R Ids, J. K. Sh J. Wi W. Ward, and others ; Scrap 
Tamer, Reynais, and — after Old Masters, &c.; the a4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 


o—- of Frank Falkner, Esq., of Bowdon, Cheshire, omvdces fine Mezzotint GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


ther Portraits after Sir Re nolds, G. Lm Sir T. Lawrence, Sir P. 
Lely and pe including ‘ sf Lad Taylor,” <. w. Dickinson, after Sir J. Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


a oy dy Cockburn and Children,” by Wilkin, after the same, proof 
before fesse, &c. ; other properties, comprising Fancy Subjects of the English 
School, some printed in colours, portraits by celebrated engravers after Sir J. 

ids, Sir H. Raeburn, J. Russell, and others, including a few fine Proofs by 


THE 
Semel 1 Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence, &c. | Sport Politics 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Soolety BYSTA ) D 7 R Literature! 


COLLECTION OF ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, Drama Fiction 
THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN RECENTLY DECEASED. SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE P 
b at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
HURS 6, at One o'clock precisely, a Collection | THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 


English gent! recently d ved abroad. 
on may be had; ill A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. «“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 


Why not prin nt it? Most people have SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


ch *,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
> of preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letehworth Tallis Street, E.C. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 
by arrangement with the Proprietors. 


AN IDEAL GIFT for BOY or GIRL. 


BIRDS’ EGGS BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 Drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. Handsomely 
bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the 
Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of 
the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 


For the collation of the text from the larger work, “ British Birds! with their Nests 
and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of 
the Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording 
of the text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, SATURDAY REVIEW, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


together with Postal Order for 10s. 6d. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘*ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 

‘¢ Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance... . . 

‘Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
** CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
Josepn’s Rectory, DuNDEE. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 


Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 
‘**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College,, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘“ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 

The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 

The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 


Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 


The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 

SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. 
Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. 


6 It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 


place my 
¢ name on your 
G3 first List of Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCR 
@ IN MODERN LIFE as 
©” published. I send P.O. for 


Ml sto become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send Ge. for fst volume, and agree 


attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. * 


* of each of the remaining five volumes, 
©” one volume each quarter. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Address 


"to send the same amount on receipt |} 


Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


S.R. 
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The Subscription List will be closed to-day, Saturday May 1, 1909. 


“MEXICAN NATIONAL PACKING COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New Jersey, U.S.A.) 


Trustees for the Rastro Debenture-holders. 
CAMPBELL P. OGILVIE, Chairman of the Santa Fé Land Company, 


Limited. ‘ 
VINCENT W. YORKE, Chairman, Mexican Railway Company, Limited. 
SEBASTIAN CAMACHO, President of the National Bank of Mexico. 


Board of Directors. 


- JOHN W. DeKAY, President, New York and Mexico. ae. 
“SEBASTIAN CAMACHO, First Vice-President; President of the National 


Bank of Mexico, Mexico. $ 
GENERAL FERNANDO GONZALEZ, Governor of the State of Mexico, 


Toluca. 

GEORGE I. HAM, President United States Banking Company, 8.4. 
Limited, Mexico City. 
LUIS MENDEZ, President Mexican Government Railway Commiesion, 
Mexico City. 
PRANCISCO ALFARO, Member of Mexican Congress, Mexico City. 

“CARLOS DE LANDA Y ESCANDON, Mexico City. 

J. F. URIARTE, Member of the Mexican Senate, Mexico City. 
H. P. OHESLEY, Mexico City. 

J. R. TURNER, Jersey City, U.S.A. 


Expert Adviser to the Board. 
‘JOHN CANSFIELD, General Manager of Lipton, Limited, London, E.C. 


Bankers. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE and COMPANY, 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Brokers. 


London: CAPEL-CURE and TERRY, 3 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 
IM, VAUGHAN and COMPANY, 1 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 
“Glasgow: MOFFAT and MARTIN, 31 St. Vincent Place. ~ 


Legal Advisers : 
London: LINKLATER and COMPANY, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 


SLAUGHTER and MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 
‘New York: GUGGENHEIMER, UNTERMYER and MARSHALL, 37 ‘Wall 
Street. 


Mexico City: Lic. LUIS MENDEZ. Lrc. JOAQUIN D. CASASUB. 
Lic. FRANCISCO ALFARO. 


Assue of £500,000 Six Per Cent. First Mortgage -Rastro 
Debentures of £100 each, a ag at 105 
on or before 3ist December, 1926. 
(£1,000 per week will, as stated in “(c)” in the full prospectus, be 


remitted to the Bankers of the Trustees for the exclusive service of this 
issue.) 


The BRITISH aid MEXICAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED, Winchester 
House, E.C., offer for sale the above-mentioned £500,000 Six per Cent. First 
‘Mortgage Rastro Debentures of the Mexican National Packing Company 


at Par, payable as follows:— 
£10 0 0 on Application. 
15 0 0 on Allotment. 
25 0 0 onthe 15th day of May, 1909. 
25 0 O on the 15th day of June, 1909 
25 Oom the 15th day of July, 1909. 


£100 0 0 per £100 Debenture. 


ot payment in full may be made on the due date of any instalment under 
discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Packing Company, on February 5, 1909, entered into an agreement 
with LIPTON, LIMITED, London, in which, amonget other things, it is 
provided for 15 years as follows:— 


(1) The Packing Company is appointed Sole Agent for Lipton, Limited, 
in the Republic of Mexico, and may eell all —— of Lipton, Limited. 

(2) Lipton, Limited, are to act as General Sales Agents of all products 
exported (other than Hides) of the Packing Company in all parts of the 
world except 

(5) Lipton, Limited, agree to the appointment of John Cansfield, Esq., 
General Manager of Lipton, Limited, or any other Director and Manager, 
for the time being, to the post of Expert Adviser to the Board of the 
Packing Company during the currency of the agreement. 


Mr. Cansfirld lias addressed the fullowing letter to Mr. DeKay:— 


London, E.C., April 13, 1909. 

John W. DeKay, Esq., London. 

“Dean Srr,—I have carefully gone into the terms of your Concessions, 
together with the estimates and expenses submitted to me of the business 
of the Mexiean National Packing Company. I have no hesitation in saying 
that under good g nt your busi is capable of extraordinary 
development, and can be made one of the most profitable meat concerns in 
the world. Yours truly, 

“JOHN CANSFIELD.” 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
‘and from the British and Mexican Trust Company, Limited, 197 Winchester 
House, London, 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Tne Forty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the London and Lancashire 
Life Assurance Company was held on Tuesday at the offices, 66 and 67 Corn. 
hill, E.C., Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt (the Chairman) presiding. The R: 
Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G. (Chairman of the Canadiag 
Board), was among those present. 

The General Manager and Secretary (Mr. W. Zneas Mackay) having reag 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that at the last general meeting the late Chairman had 

occasion to refer to the death of two highly esteemed members of the Board. 
It was now his painful duty, before proceeding with the business of the 
meeting, to express the regret of his colleagues and himself at the further 
great loss to the company sustained by the deaths of Colonel Sir Nigel Kings. 
cote, who had been Chairman for the long period of thirty-seven years, ang 
General Sir Reginald Gipps, who had been a director for nineteen years, He 
continued: “I had known both of them as personal friends since I was 5 
boy, and no one is therefore better able to appreciate their many good 
qualities. I can assure that we all feel their loss very keenly. I presume 
that, in accordance with precedent, you will desire to take the report as read, 
That being the case, I propose to refer briefly in detail to some of its more 
salient points, and it will probably be more convenient to you if I take them 
in the order in which they appear in the report, a copy of which no doubt 
you all have before you. The first item, therefore, to which I would draw 
your attention is the new business for the year. You will observe that 1,214 
policies were issued for £577,412, giving a new premium income of £22,514, 
You may have noticed that this amount of new premium income ia less 
than that which we have been accustomed to report to you for some years 
past. This reduction is satisfactorily accounted for when I tell you that 
it is entirely due to the decision of your directors to cease transacting new 
business through our Indian agencies, which decision was, you will doubtless 
remember, very fully referred to by our late Chairman at the last general 
meeting. The proof of progress, however, is found in the fact that in all 
other sections the new business of the company has shown marked increase 
over previous years, and especia}ly is this the case in regard to the business 
which we have obta.ned from the home section. This is the more gratifying 
when it ie borne in mind that the expense ratio again shows a considerable 
decrease; so, in other words, we may say that we are now obtaining a 
more desirable business at a considerably less cost. Coming now to the total 
premium income, which is £317,987, this also shows a small decrease, and the 
remarks I have just made in connection with the new premium income are 
equally applicable in regard to this item, there having been a considerable 
growth in the premium income from all sections of the company’s business 
other than India. The income from interest and dividends was £95,033, the 
average rate of interest earned on invested and uninvested funds being 
£4 2s. 10d. per cent., which, I think you will agree, is very satisfactory. 
The items to which I referred, considered together, show the total income 
of the company to have increased to £413,099. The amount paid in respect of 
policies becoming claims by death with bonus additions is £138,392, which 
is well within that provided for by the mortality tables. We have also paid 
under matured endowment policies £70,730. After payment of all outgoings, 
you will observe that the funds of the company have been increased by 
£109,504, and that the life-assurance fund now stands at £2,372,317. I would 
now refer to the improvement in the market value of the company's 
securities. You may remember that in our previous report, after applying 
the sum of £50,000 to writing down the book value of the company’s 
securities, which sum the directors considered sufficient to provide for such 
depreciation as might prove to be of a permanent character, there remained 
a further depreciation of a little over 23 per cent. upon the amount-of our 
investments, which it was expected would recover with the return of normal 
market conditions. That the directors were justified in their conclusions 
is, I think, evidenced by the fact that at December 31 last the 23 per cent. 
depreciation to which I have just referred had been reduced to 1} per cent., 
and this again on a valuation which I had made yesterday has now, I am 
pleased to find, been reduced to 1 per cent. I think you will all agrée with 
me that this is very gratifying. In accordance with the powers conferred 
upon them by the amendment to our articles of association sanctioned by, 
the proprietors at our last meeting, the directors have pleasure in recom- 
mending, in addition to the usual interim dividend of 5 per cent., the 
payment of a bonus of 4s. per share, making a total distribution of 6s. 
per share, free of income-tax. As you will no doubt have noticed in the 
report, Mr. Clirehugh, who had been manager of the company since its 
commencement, retired from the position of general manager at the end of 
the year, while retaining his seat on the Board, and Mr. Mannering, who 
had been associated with him as secretary for many years, also retired 
during the year. To fill their places, Mr. W. Eneas Mackay, who had 
previously been the company’s sub-manager, has been appointéd general 
manager and secretary, and Messrs. E. E. Dent and L. 0. Kestin joint 
assistant secretaries. In conclusion, I feel sure it will be your wish, as it 
is my own, that I should take this opportunity to express our thanks to the 
officials and staff, both at head office and our several home and colonial 
branches, for the efficient manner in which they have discharged their 
various duties. I have now the pleasure to move the following resolution: 
‘That the report of the directors, together with the statement 6f revenué 
account and balance-sheet and the auditors’ certificate, be received, adopted, 
and entered on the minutes, and that the dividend and bonus on the 
company’s shares recommended by such report be and the same are hereby 
declared.’ ” 

Mr. Richard S. Guinness seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously without discussion. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the general manager and staff 
of the company at the head office in Canada, and at the various branches. The 
directors, he said, fully recognised the great work done by the staff, without 
whose zealous labours the good results shown would be impossible. 

The vote was duly seconded and unanimously accorded. 

The General Manager: It gives me much pleasure to thank you on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself for the vote of thanks that you have eo kindly 
passed for our services during the past year. The stress of competition in 
insurance business, as I suppose in every other branch of business, requires, 
in order not only to maintain the existing business of the company, but also 
to increase our new returns from year to year in those sections to which 
the directors have now decided that our efforts shall be specially devoted, 
that every member of the company should put forth hie very best efforts. 
The result of the past year’s work proves that such has been done, and I 
feel quite sare that, with the excellent staff we have thronghout the country, 
it will continue to be so in the future. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEDURE 


Ar THE 95TH ANNUAL GeneRAL Court of the Scorrisu 
Wipows’ Founp Lire Assurance Society, held in the 
Nort Britisu Station Horet, Eprnsvugcu, on Friday, 
23rd Aprit, 1909. 


The Most Honourable Tue Marguts or Tweeppatr, K.T., 


President of the Society, in the Chair. 


HE SECRETARY read the Minutes of the 94th Annual 
Mh eee Court, held on 17th March, 1908, which were ap- 
proved. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 1908 was held as read. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Gentlemen, before making a few remarks 
with reference to the Annual Report, I desire to express the regret 
which we all feel at the death in November last of the late Mr. 
David Wardlaw, W.S., who was a Director of the Society for a period 
of nearly twenty years. We have also been unfortunate enough to 
lose the services of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, who resigned his 
seat on the Board on his departure to Australia as Governor of 
Victoria. We have in addition lost by death two of the Extra- 
ordinary Directors since last Annual Meeting, namely, Sir John Watt 
Reid and Sir Donald Currie. The latter had been a member of the 
Society for more than sixty-one years. 

You will observe that, on this occasion, the Report contains, not 
only information as to the business of the past year, but also gives 
the result of the usual Investigation into the financial position of the 
Society, made every seven years, in order to ascertain the amount of 
Profit realised and the rate of Bonus which may be added to the 
Policies. I propose to invite your attention mainly to this In- 
vestigation, bearing as it does on the all-important question of 

rofits; but I cannot pass over the figures in the Report relating to 
1908 without saying a word or two as to the progress of the Society 
in the past year, for in 1908 the Society made a memorable advance 
in procuring New Business. You wi!l see from the Report that 
Policies were issued for £2,322,000, of which #£2,052,000 was retained 
at the Society's own risk. The previous largest Annual Business was 
in 1901, when the corresponding net figure was £1,738,000. The Busi- 
ness in 1908 was thus more than £300,000 higher than before, thus 
establishing a record. 

The last occasion on which I had the honour of presiding at an 
Investigation Meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund was in the year 
1888, or twenty-one years ago; and, on referring to the Report which 
was then submitted to you, I find that a marvellous expansion has 
taken place in what is a comparatively short period in the life of an 
Insurance Office. The Annual Revenue has increased from £1,174,000 
to £2,087,000, and the Assurance and Annuity Funds, which in 1887 
reached £9,600,000, have practically been doubled, for they now 
amount to £19,197,000. The extended usefulness of the Society can 
be seen more readily from the amount of Assurances which became 
Claims. The Report shows that during last year there was paid out 
in this way over a million and a quarter pounds; and that in the 
case of Claims by death the Policies had on the average increased by 
Bonuses from £100 to £158. During the last Septennium the 
Claims paid amounted to over seven and a half millions. 

As already mentioned, it became the duty of the Directors, at the 
end of last year, to value the Assets and the Liabilities of the Society, 
in order to ascertain the surplus available for division among the 
Policy-holders. A full account of the thorough manner in which 
the work was performed — in the Annual Report, but perhaps 
I may be allowed to add a few words to supplement the information 
therein contained. 


As you can readily understand, a great responsibility rested upon: 


the Directors. The Society’s assets now exceed £19,000,000, which, 
on the principle that too many eggs should not be placed in one 
basket, are divided among a very large number of separate invest- 
ments. Every one of these had to be very carefully scrutinised in 
order that it might be seen if it was worth its value in the Books, 
and you will see from the Report of the Special Committee appointed 
to make the investigation that the security for each Loan was 
examined, and that each Investment was valued. It is interesting 
to notice the change that has taken place in insurance investments 
in the twenty-one years to which I have alluded. In 1887 more than 
75 per cent. of the Society’s Assets consisted of Loans, and only 
about 20 per cent. of Investments. ‘To-day the position is reversed, 
and the Loans aggregate only a little more than one-third, while 
nearly two-thirds of the Assets consist of Investments. 

The examination was thoroughly satisfactory. As regards the 
Loans standing in the Books of the Society, the Committee were 
able to report that all are fully secured. With reference to the 
Investments in Stock Exchange securities, the values were mainly 
obtained from Stock Exchange share lists, and the prices adopted 
were either the last actual price realised or the middle price of the 
day on the valution date—31 December last. In a few cases of 
stocks not quoted on any share list, expert advice was taken in order 
‘that reliable figures might be obtained. The result showed a certain 
Sriakege in value in consequence of the marked reduction in the 
prices of Stock Exchange securities, for those which may be reckoned 
as “gilt edged” (and naturally our investments belong to that 
category) have certainly had to bear their share in the general depre- 
Ciation. 

., The position was more acute at the end of 1907 than it is now, and 
it was then thought advisable to increase to £400,000 the reserve 
fund, which at the beginning of the Septennium stood at £100,000. 
Although in the year that had elapsed securities have improved in 
value generally, the higher class, such as those held by the Society, 


did not get the full benefit of the general revival, and there has been . 


far from a complete recovery to normal prices. I am glad to say, 
however, that the net difference between the book and market values 
as at 31 December, 1908, was comparatively small—considerably 
less than one-half per cent. of the Society’s assets—and that it is 
ar more than covered by the reserve fund of £400,000. The directors 
ee ee have been justified in setting the one against the 
other—the reserve fund against the fall in value, especially in view 
of the probable improvement in the money market to which we have 
al ing forward I think you will agree that the proper 
course has been adopted of basing the Society's position on bed-rock 
values. Not only has the net deficiency, or difference between hook 
and market values, been written off, but the process has been 


applied to each class of investments in the balance-sheet, writing 
down wherever a deficiency appeared, but taking no credit for any 
excess of value, so that now the market value of each class cover: 
the book value. 

The general result has been that £222,046 was written off the 
value of the Society’s securities, which now stand in the books at 
considerably less than their market value, and that the reserve fund 
} £400,000 remains in hand as a safeguard against future deprecia- 

ion. 

It is interesting to observe how often such periods of financia! 
depression recur. I find that in April 1885, when I had the honour 
to preside at the Annual Court of the Society, I referred to 
times we were then passing through, ‘‘ when securities of all kinds 
had shrunk in value, and in many cases had disappeared altogether,’ 
and I said then what I should like to repeat now, that every man 
who has had the forethought and wisdom to invest in the policies of 
this Society may fairly be congratulated. tic 

You may perhaps look upon this period of depression in securities 
as a misfortune. I imagine, however, that most of those who are 
connected with assurance offices feel that it has really been a blessi: 
in disguise. It is true that it has led the Directors of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund to write down their assets by a considerable sum, but 
by doing so they have strengthened its financial position. We must 
remember, too, that although the amount has been written off and 
the book value of the Society’s assets correspondingly reduced, the 
money has not been actually lost. The securities are still in the 

ssession of the Society, they are yielding the same revenue a= 
aes, and as they have been in the first place selected with care. 
and as, in the second, a considerable proportion is repayable at fixed 
dates, we may look forward to seeing a good deal of the amount 
written off returning to the coffers of the Society. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the fall in Stock Exchange 
values proved an undoubted benefit to the Society, inasmuch as the 
directors have been able during the past two or three years to 
secure investments of the best class at satisfactory rates of interest. 
with the result that the profit-earning power of the Society has bees: 
appreciably increased during this time of financial stress. 

vith reference to the valuation of the liabilities, I need not enter 
into the question of the basis of valuation (which is sufficiently 
explained in the report) except to say that it is based on the table~ 
which provide the most accurate representation available of present- 
day mortality, and that full provision has been made for future 

rofits. 

5 I think we may sum up the outcome of the investigation in a few 
words. In the first place, the financial poe of the Society has 
been made as far as possible impregnable—and, in the second, the 
profits earned and divisible eo policy-holders arising from the 
operations of the Society during the Septennial period under review, 
closely approach three millions sterling. You will no doubt have 
been struck with the fact that the Scottish Widows’ Fund teache- 


its members to think in millions, and the most — proof of this - 


is the colossal amount of its profits. These you will see from the 
report actually exceeded £3,300,000, of which, however, £300,000 has 
(as I have already explained) been applied in strengthening the 

You are aware the Scottish Widows’ Fund is one of the leading 
examples of the mutual principle of life assurance, by which all the 
profits go to the policy-holders, and I imagine no better object-lesson 
of the advantages of the system could be given than that afforded 
by the figures in the annual report. The amount of profit divided is, 
as I have said, three millions, and the whole of that three millions is 
allocated to the credit of the policy-holders. What would have been 
the result if the Scottish Widows’ Fund had been a proprietary com- 
pany, with shareholders entitled to take their share of the profits? I 
understand that the practice of these companies varies; some take as 
much as 25 per cent., and some as little as 10 per cent., but even 
assuming the lesser of the two, the shareholders would have gained, 
and you would have lost, the sum of £300,000 out of the profits: of 
this Septennium alone. 

Having now placed before you the very gratifying Report of the 
Directors for last year, you will perhaps permit me to offer a few 
remarks upon some aspects of Life Assurance as they present them- 
selves to a layman like myself. J . 

What are the om Life Assurance to the 
majority of e? Briefly. they are these :— P 

First-To sens the family or other dependants of the Policy- 
holder—especially if he be an income ecarner-—from financial distress 


on his death. 


Second—To provide for his own ~~ at an age when he may: 


wish to retire, or when he js likely to be unable to earn an income. 
As to the first, there cannot be any more telling evidence of its 
general necessity than the frequency with which it is found that the 
proceeds of a Life Policy form practically the only provision for 
widows and children. ‘ 
Both these objects may be met by the adoption of Endowment 


Assurance, which provides not only a capital sum on oe a fixed: 


advanced age, but also a payment at death if it take place before that 


age is attained. - ‘ ; 

» can imagine people saying:—Why explain what is probably 
known to everyone? My reply is, Thoug _ @veryone may know 
something about Assurance, everyone is not insured, and very few 
are insured for an adequate amount; and my object to-day is to 
endeavour to convince the numerous classes of uninsured and in- 
adequately insured, that they would be doing a wise thing for them- 
selves and their dependants by adopting this most convenient 
method of providing now for the needs of the future. And the most 
practical step, it appears to me, I can take in this direction is to 
make a direct appeal to all prudent men to carefully examine the 
beneficial character of Assurance, especially when obtained under 
the best conditions. These, as we have to-day seen amply proved, 
attach to membership in an Institution of the first rank. 

But, when advocating Assurance to all, it is to young men 
especially that I am to-day inclined to commend this admirable 
method of thrift. The adaptability of latter-day Assurance to the 
many and varied conditions of life is remarkable. By its means t 
capital necessary to support the wife and family of a young married 
man can be at once created, whereas if they had to trust to 
what he is able to save, it is likely they would be poorly provided for 
in the event of his early I say to him unhesitatingly, Go to 
whatever Office you choose, but the main thing is, be assured !_ 

It isa pleasure to me to have this opportenty of bearing testimony 
to the financial soundness.of Choguess ulk of British Offices. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that their excellences exist in vary- 


ing degrees. In this great Society in which we here are all happily 
connected, we have the satisfaction of knowing that it stands seeond 
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to none. Its past history, its mutual constitution avoiding the 
burden of capital, its vast organisation, the skill and enterprise 
evinced in the conduct of its affairs, and its economy of management, 
have all conduced to its peouee. prominent. position. 

There are therefore in this Society all the indications of a healthy 
and prosperous future in a marked degree—a most important point 
when we consider that the Policy-holder is entering into a contract 
which may, and probably will, extend far into the future. 

My advice may not reach those who need it most, but I may 
at least ask those connected with the Society to become apostles of 
Life Assurance in the first place. and advocates of the ‘* Scottish 
“Widows’ Fund” in the second. The success of the Society has been 
due in a great measure to the way in which its Members have made 
known the benefits they have received from it, and I would urge 
them to continue to do so. The power of the individual may 
small, but the results of co-operation are great. I therefore 
earnestly invite those of my brother Policy-holders, who are kind 
enough to read my remarks, to unite in ene new Members to 
the Society. By doing so, they will not only good to others, but 
by spreading the expenses of management over a large area, they 
will tend to increase the profitableness of their own Policies. 

With these observations I beg formally to move the adoption of the 

“Report. 
The Motion was carried unanimously. 


Tue Hox. Lorp SALVESEN.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in asking the members present to record their 
sense of the services of the Directors of the ttish Widows’ Fund 
Society by passing in their favour a hearty vote of thanks. No body 
who has listened to the statement that the Chairman has made can 
doubt the very large responsibilities which rest upon the Board of 
Management of the Society. When one considers that the Directors 
have under their charge something like twenty millions of money, 
and when we realise that that sum has to be invested, and re-in- 
vested, I think we must all sve that a oo deal of work is thrown 
“ the responsible Directovs. That they have managed the affairs 
of the Society in an admirable way is certain from the results that 
the Chairman has been able to put before you to-day. I am quite 
sure that you will agree with me, when I say that there is no Society 
in the United Kingdom—possibly none in the world—which com- 
mands so entirely the confidence of its members. (Applause.) 
‘During the long time that it has existed, its career has been one of 
increasing prosperity, unttl to-day we find that, in spite of the ever- 
increasing competition that there is in insurance matters, the 
Society still stands foremost amongst the great Insurance. Offices 
of the United Kingdom. I confess that this is the first occasion on 
which I have ever attended the meeting of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. I don’t know that I should have been here to-day but that 
the manager was ¢' enough to ask me to attend to move this 
motion. But the Directors, I think, will realise that my absence on 
former occasions has really been rather more of a compliment to 
them than my presence on the present occasion. have never 
thought it worth while to attend these meetings, just because of the 
complete confidence that I have had in the Directors. There are 
companies with which I have been connected where there has been 
a large turn-out of shareholders at the annual meeting. That is 
generally a very bad sign, because it is only when members are some- 
what suspicious of the management that they think it necessary to 
‘make their appearance in such numbers. We have relatively a 
large meeting here to-day, and I suppose it is larger than usual, 
because people have come to hear the results of the Septennial In- 
vestigation. The membership of the Society must now run into 
very large figures, judging from the number of new proposals, and 
if so, then it is a very small attendance indeed that you have at this 


-meeting. One hears modern social reformers indicating that, in 


their view, great economies could be achieved if the Directors of the 
reat leading Institutions were dispensed with, and they put forward 
official State management as an alternative to management by 
private officials. I am quite sure that, under State management, 
this Society would not have prospered as it has done under the 
management of the Directors. And when one thinks of it, the 
presence of so many of our foremost citizens upon the Board gives 
an element of confidence to the members which no State or official 
management could ever do. Our Directors stake their reputation 
upon the administration of this Society, and I think that the least 
we can do, as testifying our appreciation of what they have done 
‘for us, is to tender them our grateful thanks for the way in which 
they have managed our affairs in the past. 


W. STUART FRASER, Esq., W.S.—Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion which has 
just been moved. As a policy-holder of more than forty years’ 
standing, I feel very deeply indebted to the Directors for my having 
been compelled during al! that time to pay the premiums, money 
which, if left in my hands, would probably have been spent. The 
result is that my policy is now worth at least double its original 
amount. 

It is a curious coincidence that both gentlemen who have been 
asked to move and second this motiofi should never have attended a 
meeting of the policy-holders before. I suppose there is some ad- 
vantage in having matters looked at from a new point of view. 
There is a tendency in business enterprises to launch out on a very 
—— scale, whether in amassing fortunes, building Atlantic liners, 
or building up industrial enterprises. Everything tends to be upon 
a gigantic scale, and there are few better illustrations of that in the 
business world than the Society which meets here to-day. 

iety, I think, has been unusually ‘ortunate in the heads of 
its staff. It speaks volumes for the ability and energy and good 
organisation of the staff that, within four months of the close of the 
Septennium, they have been able to on their investigations 
into the affairs of this large concern, and present to the Policy- 
holders this comprehensive report. When I think of the nineteen 
millions of invested funds which our Directors have supervised, and 
of the great responsibility which looking after those investments 
involves, I feel that the policy-holders lie under a deep debt of 
gratitude to the staff for their unremitting attention to the business 
of the Society, and for the signal ability and skill with which they 
have managed its affairs. I am very glad to have an opportunitv of 
expressing our personal thanks to the Directors and Staff, which 
I have no doubt will be acknowledged by all present. I do not 
overlook the Extraordinary Directors. It is true that they take no 
active part in the management of the busihess; but we have the 
benefit of their great name and high reputation with its correspond- 
ing influence in extending the business of the Company. 

beg to second the motion which has been made, 
The motion was carried unanimously, 
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JOSEPH BELL, Esq.. M.D., F.R.C.S., Edinburgh.—Mr. Chair. 
man and Gentlemen, I have very great pleasure in proposing the 
following motion: ‘* That the vacancies in the direction be supplied 
by the election or re-election of the following gentlemen recom. 
mended by the Extraordinary Court:—As Vice-President—The 
Right Hon. Tue or As Ectraordinary Directors— 
Sir Cuartes E. Apam, Bart.; Sir Thomas D. Grsson 
Bart.; Sir Berxetey G. D. SHerrirecp, Bart., M.P.; As Ordinary 
Directors.—The Hon. Hew H. Datrympte; R. Dunas, Esq., 
W.S.; Davip Cowan, James A. Fireminc, Esq., K.C.; Henry 
E. Ricwarpson, Esq., W.S.” 

Before sitting down I may say that I have never been here before, 
Mr. Gunn said he thought I should be here on this occasion. He 
has informed me that f have been a member of this Society for 
forty-eight years, and that my policies are now worth double what 
they were worth when taken out. I also understand that my father 
was a member of the Society for a like period and that his policies 
when paid were worth more than double what they were originally, 
I have | pleasure in moving the adoption of the resolution which 

have read. 


ALEXANDER BOGIE, Esq., Manager of the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, Limited.—My Lords and Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the motion which has just been ey ney by 
Dr. Bell. I may say incidentally that I think this is t rst time 
I have been here. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Tue Hox. HEW HAMILTON DALRYMPLE.—My Lords and 
Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Lord Tweeddale on this occasion. He has just come through a very 
severe illness, and we are pleased to see him here to-day looking 
so well. I call on you to give him a very hearty vote of thanks, 
(Applause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN.—I thank you for the very kind reception 

ie r. Dalrymple. ook upon it as ates’ ur 
to a Society is so admirably os the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. iv 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1903. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
R. 
To Capital Account — 
1,960,000 Shares of ss, each s+ «es £490009 0 0 
Less 164,044 Shares of 5s. each in reserve .. 41,011 © oO 


£448,989 0 0 
1,795,956 Shares, 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, December 31, 1907... 170,777 0 
Funds Transferred from Appropriation Ac- 
count— 
For expendi'ure on Investments in excess 
of Working Capital provided... e+ 25574,117 10 9 


5 per cent. Debentures— 10 9 


Authorised Issue.. £1,250,000 0 

Less in Reserve .. +s 230,000 0 

1,000,000 0 

Less Redeemed and Purchased todate .. 707,550 0 © 

292,450 0 


Nore.—A further £&3,300 Debentures 
were drawn on December 1, 1903, for 
payment on January 1, 1909. 


Sundry Creditors— 

On Account of Unpaid and Unclaimed 
Dividends, Drawn Debenzure Bonds, 
Debenture Interest Coupons, oo 

Balance of Appropriation Account— 

Unappropriated ee oe oe oe 730,95 
Contincent Liapiiity.—The Company’s Liability in 

respect of English Income Tax for he year ending De- 
cember 31, 1908, has still to be computed. 


43:486,333 10 9 


496,61r 14 2 


7 


441733856 13 6 


é PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
R. 
By Claims, Mynpachts and Water Rights at cost— 
385°4593 Mining Claims and Water Rights £46,161 11 8 
Freehold Farm Properties— 
** Mooifontein "—Freehold, in extent 6r1 
morgen 228 roods; Langlaagte” — 
Freehold, in extest 236 morgen 311 18,494 8 o 
roods 89 feet ; ‘* Doornfontein ”—Free- ) 
hold, in extent 28 morgen 221 roods 
Freehold and Leasehold House Properties .. 22,850 0 0 
Reservoirs and Pumoing Plants at cost— 
Natal Spruit Reservoir aad 
Pumping Plant .. ++£1%4,738 7 12 
Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir 
and Pumping Plant .. 51,367 14 10 


Shares and Debentures— 


Shares of £1: 
243,470 Glen Deep, Ltd. 
154,232 Rose Deep, Lt . 


166,106 2 9 


122,558 Geldenhuis D 
7,050 . Jupiter Gold. 


Mining Co., Ltd... 
301,980 Jumpers Deep, Ld. 
290,715 Nourse Mines, I.d 
208,419 South Nourse, Ltd. 

Shares of £4: 

25,330 Wolhuter Gold 
lines, Ltd... ee 

Shares of £:: 
120,634 City Deep, Ltd. 

52,447 Village Main Reef ? 3,166,587 17 4 
Gold Mining Co., Ld. 
68,421 Village Deep, Ld. 
454,283 Ferreira Deep, Ld. 
55,745 Robinson Central 
keep, Ltd. oe 
187,259 Deep, Ltd. 
0579487 Langlaagte Deep, 


180,150 South Rand Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd... 
151,694 Paarl CentralGold 
ining and Explora- 

tion Co., Ltd. +s 
85,938 Durban Roode- 
rt Deep, Ltd... 


Sundry Shares .. 36,833 tr 
Village Main Reef Gold 

Mining Ltd., De- 

bentures ee 29,300 0 0 


Machinery, Plant and Stores, 
sidiary Companies, 
In Stock oo £6,233 10 8 
In Transit .. oe ee 12,709 2 3 


8 4 


18,942 12 IT 
Live Stock and Vehicles, &c. 1,152 0 0 


Furniture oe +. 1,400 0 O 
Bearer Share Warrants .. 537 2 5 
22,031 15 4 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS—(continued). 
Brought forward .. «+ +» ot. 


Deposits fixed and on Call, 
bearing Interest .. +» 645939 8 2 
Government Stocks, ‘Treas 
and Bankers’ Bills .- +. 238,193 15 7 
Cash at Bankers andin Hand 5,870 16 11 
886,004 0 8 
Sundry Debtors— 
Dividends to be received 
on Shareholdings. . «£244,249 17 0 
Amounts owing by Sub- 
sidiary and other Com- 
panies &c. — 
On Advance Accounts .. 65,131 18 3 
On Current Accounts 30,145 1r 


339527 6 9 
7 


44,733,396 13 6 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


R. 
To Administration Exp = 
Salariesand Rents, Johan- 

nesburg and London .. £8,472 12 6 
Directors’, Paris. Agents’, 

Auditors’ and Deben- 

ture Trustees’ Fees .. 4457 7 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Postages and 


‘Telegrams oe 2,534 9 7 
Legal Expenses .. oe 106 I 3 
Sundry General Expenses 4,642 5 


7 
£20,272 15 11 
Depreciation Account— 
Written off Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Vehicles, Furniture, &c. ee 10,695 10 3 
5 per Cent. Debentures— 
3 per cent. premium on 
£83,300 Debentures 
drawn on December 1, 
1908, for redemption on 
January 1, 1909.. oe 2,499 0 0 
Premium on £3,030 De- 
bentures purchased 


during year 19¢8 6615 5 
English Income Tax— e 
ror year ending December 31, 1907 oe 2,724 6 10 
£36,258 8 5 
Balance — 


Profit for the year carried to Appropriation Account +. 1,010,830 9 4 


41,047,088 17 9 


Cr. 
By Dividends on Shareholdings— 


Glen Deep, Ltd.—15 per cent. ee £37,195 10 0 
Rose Deep, Ltd.—37$ per cent. 0 
Geldenhuis Deep, iia. —45 per cent. oo 2 
Jumpers Deep, Ltd.- 10 per cent. ee +s 30,198 © O 
Nourse Mines, Ltd.—25 per cent. os «71,892 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. - 40 per cent. oe os 182,793 4 
Crown Deep, Ltd.—140 per cent. oe 262,163 6 0 
Langlaagte Deep, Ltd.—17} per cent. «+ 115,047 19 6 
Durban Roodeport Deep, Ltd.—s percent. .- 4,296 18 0 
Village Main Reef Gold Mining Co., Ltd.— 

55 per cent. oo oe ee 28,845 17 0 
Village Deep Ltd.—10 per cent. ee oe 6,843 2 0 
Robinson Central Deep, Ltd.— 95 per cent... 53,407 15 0 
Sundry Shares... ee ee 4,190 0 


908,781 18 6 


Reservoirs—Net Revenue .. oe 30,609 17 
Interest and Exchange—Net Revenue .. 12,144 12 0 
Sundry Revenue oe oe oe oe 2,039 4 II 
Share Realisation—Profit on Shares sold oe 93513 5 4 

£1,047,088 17 9 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
To Investment Account Funds Appropriated for 
Dividend Account — 
Interim Dividend No. 10 of 
go per cent. declared 
June 12, 1908 £404,090 2 9 
Interim Dividend No. rt of 
100 per cent. declared 
December 17, 1908 +» 448,989 0 9 


853,079 2 0 
937076 4 5 
Balance Unappropriated— 

Carried to Balance Sheet .. ee ee ee ee oo 750,951 8 7 


£1,688,027 13 0 


Cr. 
By Balance Unappropriated — 
As per Balance-sheet, December 31, 1907 -- Pe 
Balance ot Profit and Loss Accoumt— 
For the year ending December 31,1908 oe 4 


£677,197 3 8 
1,010,830 9 4 


41,688,027 13 0 


L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 
SAMUEL EVANS, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and 
Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the Company, 
and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, contains the 
particulars required by the Articles of Association of the a and is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 

lacorporated Accountants, Auditors. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


THOS. DOUGLAS, 
Chartered Accountant. 


Johannesburg, March 2, tyo9. 


Carried forward se oe oo ote ee 43,508,365 6 1 
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NEW UNIFIED MAIN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


REGISTERED IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Submitted at the Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders convened for the 3lst day of March, 1909, in the 
Board Room, Consolidated Building, corner cf Foxjand Harrison 
Streets, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, 

Gentigmen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report and the Accounts, 
duly audited, for the year ended December 31, 1908, together with the 
Reports of the Consulting Engineer and Manager for the same period. 


CAPITAL. 


The Capital of the Company remains as last reported, and consists of 
270,000 shares of £1 each, of which 20,000 are in reserve. 


PROPERTY. 
The Company's property remains unaltered, and is as follows :— 
(a) 9% Claims held under 105 Claim Licences. 
(b) 25 Bewaarplaatsen. 
(ce) 10 Machine Stands. 
(d) The Freehold of a portion of the Farm Vierfontein No. 150, known 
as Eagle Farm, in extent 205 morgen 387 square roods. 


ACCOUNTS. 


The last Accounts adopted by the Shareholders were those to December 31, 
1907, submitted at the General Meeting held on March 25, 1908. 
The Revenue and Expenditure, summarised, is as below:— 


RSVENUE. 
ts £202,536 15 9 
From other sources 1,320 17 5 
£203,857 13 2 
Add Balance from last Account ... arene 2,083 14 6 
£205,951 7 8 
EXpeNDITURE. 
Reduction Costs and General ee - £129,716 8 2 
Profits Tax... én 4,779 18 0 
Depreciation on Share Lavestmeate ane 1,075 16 0 
Depreciation as per Balance Sheet . ove 5,377 10 10 
Dividend No. 37,500 0 0 


£178,724 13 0 


Credit Balance to next Account... ... £27,22614 8 


During the year the sum of £13,529 13s. has been expended on Capital 
Expenditure. 


DIVIDEND. 


On December 22, 1908, a Dividend of 15 per cent. was declared, payable 
to shareholders registered on December 31, 1908, and has sinte been paid. 


OPERATIONS. 

During the year the full Mill of 60 stamps ran for 349.95 days, crushing 
124,226 tons of ore. This is an increase of nearly 13,000 tons on the figures 
for 1907. The cost per ton shows a further deorease from 22.231s. to 20.883s., 
and the total profit from gold is £72,820 7s. 7d. 


DIRECTORS. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. S. B. Joel and 
F. R. McDonald retire, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 
A nomination, in accordance with the Articles, of Mr. E. Danckwerts, 
has been received. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs. J. Mackillican and F. W. Bompas retire, but are eligible for 
re-appointment. You are asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year 
and to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. F. B. Lewis continues the management of the Mine to the satisfaction 
of your Board and Consulting Engincer. 


(Sgd.) HAROLD F. STRANGE, 
J. MUNRO, 
CHARLES MARX, 
P. RICHARDSON, 
E. BRAYSHAW, 
C. H. MULLINS, 


Directors, 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


At the Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 


held in the Board Room, Consolidated Building, J ohannesburg, 
on Wednesday, the 3lst day of March, 1909. 


In moving the adoption of the Reports and Accounts, the Chairman, Mr. 
H. F. Strange, said: 


GentiemMeN,—In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1908, I have much pleasure in congratulating you 
on the sound position of your Company. From the Accounts you will see 
that an amount of 5 per cent. has been written off Permanent Works, 
Machinery and Plant, and 60 per cent. off Live Stock and Vehicles and 
Furniture, making a total of £5,377 10s. 10d. Share investments show a 
decrease of £1,075 16s., due to the loss realised on the exchange of Chamber 
of Mines Labour Importation Agency, Ltd., shares for Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, Ltd., shares. The debit standing to Stores Account 
shows a decrease of £2,952 lls. 2d. Cash on deposit and in hand amounts to. 
£67,110 10s. 2d., showing an increase of £55,966 6s. 3d. The balance at 
Credit of Profit and Loss amounts to £27,226 14s. 8d., nearly the whole of 
which is represented in Cash, and is an increase of £25,135 @s. 2d. over the 
amount carried forward last year. 


On referring to the Directors’ Report, you will find under the heading of 
Property “ 25 Bewaarplaatsen,” whioh up to the end of last year were held 
under licences, but since the new Gold Law came into force on January I, 
the Government have refused to accept payment for licences on any Bewaar- 
plaatsen. So far as this Company is concerned, the Bewaarplaatsen question 
is not of serious moment, as the area of 25 Bewaarplaatsen which I have 
referred to lies to the North of the Reef, and nerely consists of certain 
machine stands, etc., which have never been considered to be Reef-bearing 
ground. 


During the year 60 stamps ran 349.59 days, crushing 124,226 tone of ore; 
of an average value of 8.951 dwts., producing 47,622 ounces of gold. Compared 
with the previous year, these figures show an increase of 12,823 tons milled 
and an increase in the assay value of 1,681 dwts., also an increase of gold 
won amounting to 12,754 fine ounces. Working costs for the year averaged 
20.883s., as against 22,.231s. for the previous year, a reduction of nearly ls. 6d. 
per ton. The profit per ton amounted to 11.724s., as against 4.404s. during 
1907. The ore reserve has been increased by 51,319 tons, and now stands at 
235,919 tons. The development generally has exposed good grade ore on both 
the Main Reef Leader and the South Reef. The slimes plant which was io 
course of erection at the date of our Report is now running. We hope that the 
additional recovery of gold in working of the slimes plant will afford » 
considerable addition to our net profits. 


At the end of the year a dividend of 15 per cent. was declared, absorbing 
£37,500; this was the first dividend your Company has paid, but I can 
confidently state that good dividends will be maintained for some years to 
come. 


I suppose it is hardly necessary for me to bring to your notice the 
remarkable change in the prospects of this C y which a comparison 
made between its past records and its present record shows. At our last 
Annual Meeting the Mine returns and the assay values certainly afforded 
a promising outlook. The realised results of the year ended on December 31 
last have very fully justified the expectation we had at our last Meeting. I 
think that Shareholders will join with the Board in feeling satisfied with the 
work done during the year and with the still more promising outlook for 


the future. 


The Chairman then moved the adoption’ of the Reports and Accounts, 
which was seconded by Mr. R. Abrahams and carried unanimously. 


or Drirectors.—Mr. E. Danckwert having been formally 
nominated as a Director in accordance with the Articles of Association, it 
was resolved, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. B. Robert- 
son, that in place of Messrs. S. B. Joel and F. R. McDonald, the retiring 
Directors, Messrs, S. B. Joel and Ernst Danckwerts be elected Directors. 
This was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to Mr. McDonald for his 
past services was also carried. 


ApporntuENT Or AvDITORS.—On the motion of Mr. E. Danckwerte, seconded 
by Mr. P. Richardson, the Auditors, Messrs. J. Mackillican and F. W. 
Bompas, were reappointed, and their remuneration fixed at 100 guineas each. 


This concluded the business of the Meeting. 
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“CONSOLIDATED LANGLAAGTE MINES, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Submitted at the Sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 


holders, convened for the 31st day of March, 1909, in the Board 
Room, Consolidated Building, corner of Fox and Harrison 
Streets, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report and the Accounts, daly 
aandited, for the year ended 31st December, 1908, together with the Reports 
of the Consulting Engineer and Manager fof the same period. 

CAPITAL AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

In aecordance with the scheme of reconstruction agreed to at the Special 
General Meeting of the Company on 6th November, 1908, the issued Capital 
«of the Company has been reduced from £890,000 to £593,334, by the issue 
of two new shares for every three old. The capital has been again increased 
to £745,547 by the creation of 152,213 shares, which have been dealt with 
follows :— 

For purchase of Croesus Deep Level Blocks Nos. 1 and 2, 
consisting of 67.386 and 3.6256 claims — 


tively ... 114,213 shares. 
Total 
The Capital is now as follows: 
Authorised «. £950,000 
In Reserve... 12,868 
PROPERTY. 


The property, with the additional claims mentioned above, plus a further 
‘@rea equal to .0726 of a claim, purchased during the year, comprises :— 

(a) Two Mynpachts and a block of claims equivalent in area to 343.8 claims. 

{b) 210.0842 claims, held under 212 Claim Licences. 

(c) Six Waterrights. 

(d) An extent of ground equivalent to 30.5 claims, held under lease for 

the purpose of erecting thereon plant, depositing sites, etc. 
ACCOUNTS. 

The expenditure on Capita] Account during the year was :—On Buildings, 

£632 1s. 5d.; on Permanent Works (Shaft-sinking), £5,471 3s. 2d.; on 


Machinery and Plant, £6,973 14s. 7d. These figures include the following 


iture on the new work and equipment on the southern section below 
the Ferreira-Crown Deep Dyke:—On Shaft Sinking, £981 9s. 3d.; on 
Machinery and Plant, £793 7s. 1ld.; and on Buildings, £571 11s. 3d. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
The Revenue and Expenditure, summarised, is as follows :— 


REVENTE. 

From Gold 4 £401,053 19 4 

From other sources ... 4,496 11 6 

£405,550 10 10 

Add Balance from last A/c. oe 17,188 13 11 
£422,739 4 9 

TRE. 

Reduction Costs and General Expenditure £272,783 4 7 

Profits Tax... we 10,203 16 5 

Depreciation on Share Investments 1,452 0 0 

Donations os as 250 0 0 

Debenture Interest 15,000 0 0 

Reconstruction Charges 79416 9 
£300,483 17 9 


Credit Balance to next A/c. ... £122,255 7 0 
OPERATIONS. 

Full details of the year’s work are given in the Reports of the Consulting 
Engineer and in the tables accompanying these Reports. The full mill of 
140 stamps ran for 334.54 days, crushing 280,903 tons of ore at a cost of 
£272,783 4s. 7d., equal to 19,4228. per ton. The total yield was 94,387.196 fine 
ounces, having a value of £401,053 19s. 4d., which leaves a profit of 
£128,270 14s. 9d., or 9.133s. per ton. 

DIRECTORS. 

During the year Mr. J. W. S. Langerman resigned his seat on the Board, 
and Mr. Ernst Danckwerts was appointed in his place. You are asked to 
confirm this appointment, and to elect two Directors in place of Messrs. 
J. Munro and J. Friedlander, who retire, but are eligible and offer them- 
‘selves for re-election. 

DITORS 


AU 3 
‘Messrs. Henry Hains and T. Douglas retire, but are eligible for re-appoint- 
‘ment. You are asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year and to fix 
the remuneration for the past audit. 


MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. Samuel Johns, your Manager, still retains the confidence of your 


Board and Consulting Engineer. 


(Sgd.) HAROLD F. STRANGE, 
P. RICHARDSON, 
é CHARLES MARX, 
J. H. RYAN, 
” G. O. FITZPATRICK, 
89 J. MUNRO, 
ERNST DANCEWERTS, 


Johannesburg, 18th March, 1909. 


Directors. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


At the Sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, 
held in the Board Room, Consolidated Building, Johannesburg, 
on Wednesday, the 31st day of March, 1909. 


In moving the adoption of the Reports and Accounts the Chairman, Mr. 
H. F. Strange, said :— 

GeENTLEMEN,—Before moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1908, I must call your attention to 
the alterations in the present Balance Sheet as compared with that submitted 
to you at our last Annual Meeting. In comsequence of the Resolutions 
passed at the Special General Meeting held last November, the former issued 
Capital of £890,000 was reduced to £593,334, and thereafter authorised to be 
increased to £950,000. There are 204,453 Shares under option, and a further 
12,868 Shares are in reserve, also under option, so that the Isened Capital 
stands at present at 732,679 Shares of £1 each fully paid. The debenture 
issue of £250,000 still remains as a liability, the redemption provided for at 
the time of the debenture issue being not yet due to begin. The other items 
of liability shown in the Balance Sheet are current, and have been since 
paid or provided for. 

Turning to the asset side of the Balance Sheet, you will notice that 
Property Account has been increased by £114,313, and now stands at 
£853,590 5s. The amount added to this account represents the cost of 
acquiring the Deep Level Blocks as authorised by you, plus £100 paid for 
Claim Area No. 786 subsequently purchased. 

In dealing with the reduction of capital above referred to, your Directors 
have considered it best to write off the amount by applying it to the book 
cost of the works, machinery and plant on the section of your property lying 
to the north of the Dyke. The figures showing the proportienate amount 
applied in this manner to the various Accounts are shown in the Balance 
Sheet. 

You will notice in particular the whole debit to development has been 
written off, as has also the debit against permanent works so far as expendi- 
ture on the northern shafts is concerned. It is the intention of your 
Directors to write off the whole of the plant, etc., now erected on the 
northern section of the property by degrees as the new plant comes into 
operation. The total amount written off amounts to £296,666. Share invest- 
ments show a reduction of £1,030 6s., due to a readjustment in the holding in 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association shares, and to a loss of £1,452 
incurred through the exchange of Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency shares, 18s. paid up, for an equal number of Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association shares, 6s. paid up. 

Cash on deposit and in the bank amounts to £217,206 6s., an increase of 
£125,985 18s. as compared with the previous year. 

The operations for the year have been of a very successful nature, and 
may be briefly summarised as follows: 140 stamps ran 334.54 days, crushing 
280,903 tons of an average assay value of 7.899 dwts. Working costes at 
19.4228. show a reduction of .849s. per ton milled. The ore reserve has been 
increased by 60,113 tons, and now stands at 504,540 tons, the average valuo 
of which is estimated at 8.59 dwts. over an average milling width of 47.570 
inches. The development in both Eastern and Western sections of the Mine 
(north of the Dyke) has yielded very satisfactory results, particularly on 
the South Reef, the values of which have exceeded past results. 

At our Special General Meeting last November we laid before you a 
scheme of working proposed to be adopted for the entirely new scheme of 
development of your property south of the Dyke, by means of sinking two 
“new shafts, and also laid before you the proposais for new and additional 
crushing plant proposed to be provided on a scale adequate to the working 
of your Mine. Since that Meeting the new work has been begun, and the two 
new shafts had reached last week a depth of 170 and 150 feet respectively, and 
we may now look forward to continuous and, I hope, rapid work in continuing 
to sink them. The other new work in the way of Plant will be doné as 
speedily as required. As soon as we reach the Reef in these shafts, which 
should be at an early date, the work of development will be carried on as 
fully as is possible. The arrangements for providing funds to cover the 
cost of the work we have undertaken were discussed at our last Meeting, 
and I have no doubt the Shareholders will bear in mind that in addition to 
the money guaranteed to be found as a loan to the Company, the present 
balance of realised profits, and the future profits for some time to come, 
have to be relied upon to meet the heavy expenditure which the scheme we 
have undertaken entails. The Company’s holding of mining ground is, as 
you know, a very large and important one, and promises to afford an excellent 
return not only on the present capital, but also on the additional capital 
which the new work calls for. The grade of the ore in the principal workings 
of the Mine affords a most satisfactory promise, and we think that there is 
no reason to anticipate less favourable results in the development of the 
much larger area of your Mine which lies at present unexposed, but which 
the new scheme of working is intended to fully open up. Moreover, when 
we are working the ore in the Southern Section of the Mine, in addition to 
the presently worked Northern portion, we helieve that the increased and 
improved Plant will enable us to effect further reductions in the working 
costs anda d profit per ton of ore milled. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Reports and Accounts, which 
was seconded by Mr. J. H. Ryan and carried unanimously. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

The appointment of Mr. E. Danckwerts as a Director in place of Mr. 
J. W. S. Langerman, resigned, was confirmed, and on the motion of Mr. 
E. Danckwerts, seconded by Mr. O. Marx, the retiring Directors, Messrs. J 
Munro and J. Friedlander, were re-elected. 


APPOINTMENT OF AUDITORS. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. C. W. Villiers, the 
Auditors, Messrs. Henry Hains and Thos. Douglas, were reappointed, and 
their remuneration fixed at 100 guineas each. Mr. Danckwerts suggested 
an additional fee in view of the extra work entailed by the reconstruction, 
which was agreed to, the fixing of the amount being left to the Board. 

Thie concluded the business of the meeting. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 May, 1909 


A Case for Trade Boards. 


By Mrs. CARL MEYER and CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 


the problems of poverty and underpayment. 


THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. 


time of Napoleon, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NOVEL OF THE OPEN AIR. 
THE HEART OF A GPYSY. 


A touching and human story.”— 7imes. 

This clever and thoughtful k.”"—Academy. 

Imaginative and original work." —Odserver. 

“* Poetic and mystic imagination."—Morning Post. 
A living and poignant piece of work.” —Oxtlook. 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S NEW VOLUME. 
FAITH. 


race of George Borrow and Stevenson. His 
feature.” —Lvening Standard. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


DE SELINCOURT. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
Uniform with Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING 
OF ANIMALS. 


By O. KELLNER. Translated by W. GOODWIN, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 404 pages, crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
Prospectus can be had. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 
By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. S. BOULGER. A New 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, net. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


By W. H. HUDSON. A Re-Issue. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
is, net. 


Two Important Books to be Published Immediately. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENCLISH. 


From an American Point of View. 


By PRICE COLLIER. 
434 pages, demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Essays in Freedom. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. have Just Published 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Makers of our Clothes. 


*,* This volume is the result of a year’s investigation into the 
work of women in London in the Tailoring, Dressmaking, and 
Underclothing Trades. It should be invaluable to politicians and 
to the large number of persons whose conscience is disturbed by 


By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. A Novel of English Life at the 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER. Crown 8vo. 360 pages. 65, 


‘Here then is a rare book—Mr. Cunninghame Graham is of the spiritual 
, ¢ r is books should lie on the shelf by 
the side of theirs, being different yet related, similar in kind but distinctive in 


By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 40 Illustrations by BasiL 


JUST PUBLISHED. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 
An Anthology of Prose_and Verse Passages 
bearing on London. 

By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Special 

Binding and End-papers. 

NOW READY. Crown 8vo. with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 24 other Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


FISH STORIES. 


Alleged and Experienced, with a Little 
History, Natural and Unnatural. 
By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER and DAVID 
STARR JORDAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post Svo. with 48 Illustrations and a Map. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ALASKA: the Great Country. 
By ELLA HIGGINSON. 
In this volume Miss Higginson, whose writings are well known in America, 
tells the story of the growth of Alaska, for which at present little-known country 


- redicts a great future. The numerous illustrations are a special feature of 
the 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. Royal 16mo. cloth, 18, net. 


THYSIA. 


An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. 
_ ‘Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality. . . They have that pathos 
inscribed on marble in the best Greek epitaphs."—Mr. Fxeperic Harrison, 
in the Nineteenth Century, November 1908. 


NOW READY. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF LIGHT 
And other Verses. 


By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, Author of ‘The 
Gospel of Pain.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown Svo. 58. net. 
ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


By GERTRUDE DUDLEY (Director of the Women’s 
Department of Physical Education, Chicago University), 
and FRANCIS A. KELLOR. 


JUST PUBLISHED. $8vo. Ss. 


POLYGLOT PHRASES. 


Selected and Arranged by LEWIS NICHOLAS 
WORTHINGTON, M.A. (Yale), M.D. 


Edition. With Note by the late Lord LILFORD. 20 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases, and Detinitions. 

5,000 Illustrations. 


Bound in Sheepskin, £2 net. 

WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal Telegraph 
Department of the United Kingdom, of the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal. 

WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the Royal 
Courts of Justice. 

WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 English. 
Journals. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Pages, 
hundreds of Opinions from Eminent Men, and prices in 
various styles of binding. 


2,348 pages. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, PorruGaL STREET, W.C. 


Printed ter che by & Co. Len. 5 Squane, 


Covent aden, in the 
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E.C., and Published by Recinato Weasrer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street 
arish of St. Paui, in the County of London.—Saturday, 1 J/ay, 1909. 
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